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DANCING IN A RING 


fainted by Hans THOMA 


SPRING 
Sun, Moon, Stars! 
Watch me go! 
You are just jewels in my bodice; 

‘he crystal dawn is my slipper resting on the hills, 
And my head is veiled with wheeling flocks of birds. 
The people in the valleys cannot hear my voice; 
But my skirts brush against their hearts, 

And they hear my laughter in the melting snows. 


Anne Pappenheimer (age 14) 


Harper and Brothers. 


IN THE ENGLISH AVENUE SCHOOL GARDEN, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


What One School Garden 
is Doing for the Community 


By EvizABETH O. SMITH 


~|HE school garden, started as a nature study 
3 ‘ project for the kindergarten and first grade 
of the English Avenue School, Atlanta, 
| Georgia, has grown into an activity in which 
all of the grades and the entire community 
participate. It might be called ‘‘Friendship Garden,” 
so fruitful has it been in creating harmony and inter- 
est in its own community, throughout the city and 
in many other states. 

Cotton grown in this. garden has been sent to 
children in Michigan and to other schools where 
the pupils have never seen the growing plant or the 
white staple from which cloth is woven. Nimble 
fingers of the kindergarten group are now busy pick- 
ing and carding quantities of the white fluff with 
which they will stuff tiny toy rabbits for their friends 
in Northern schools, and they have sent cotton 
blossoms and pictures of the growing plant for their 
use in nature study. Flowers grown in the school 
garden supply local hospitals, and the vegetables 
have made a substantial contribution to the school 
lunch room menu. 


Unlike Topsy, the garden didn’t “just grow.”’ It 
required careful planning, hours of weeding, watering 
and cultivating, a knowledge of how the work should 
be done and the persistence to keep on with it. 
These developed through the inspiration of the 
principal, Miss Kingsbery. A school garden on a 
large scale requires a great deal of time. But the 
principal found that it was time well spent. In 
addition to the value of the project .in correlation 
with other subjects taught, she felt that a garden, 
more than any other activity, would teach a worthy 
use of leisure and supply an esthetic need. 

Where to have the garden was the first problem. 
The English Avenue School needed its grounds for 
the use of the fifteen hundred boys and girls who 
must have room to run and play. The principal 
believed in freedom and exercise for growing young 
bodies, and felt that to utilize their playground for 
any other purpose would in the end defeat its own 
object. But there was a large vacant lot adjoining 
the school grounds which was being used as a dump- 
ing place for cans and other debris. Two dilapidated 
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garages added to the general unsightliness. Obtain- 
ing this lot for the garden project would effect the 
removal of the offending and unsightly refuse and 
add materially to the attractiveness of the school. 
The owner consented to the use of the lot and the 
work was begun. 

The lot was on a corner and needed a fence as a 
protection and also as a support for climbing plants. 
The county was prevailed upon to furnish the fence- 
wire and posts and the officials offered, also, labor 
for plowing and preparing the soil. The city fur- 
nished the needed fertilizer and further co-operation 
was given by the city through the waterworks depart- 
ment which installed pipes for water. 

The children watched the preparation of the soil 
with much interest. Many of them knew nothing 
of how plants were grown. After the soil was thor- 
oughly broken and pulverized, the garden was laid 
out in symmetrical order. Johnny and Jenny, 
Donald and Margaret, were given tape to measure 
and lay out the flower beds and long rows for cotton 
and vegetable plots. 

Working out the problems of space, allowing so 
many flower beds of a given size to the number of 
feet in the garden, proved to be an interesting lesson 
in arithmetic. Plants were donated by friends, by 
the Parent-Teacher Association and some _ were 
bought by teachers and pupils. In addition to the 
cotton, a generous space was allowed for sweet 
potatoes and a small plot for carrots. The latter 


were grown to provide food for the kindergarten 
was 


rabbits. A small bed of mint thoughtfully 


THERE ARE PLANTS ENOUGH TO SHARE WITH HOME GARDENS 
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planted in order to have the fragrant leaves for use 
in iced tea. A few trees, widely scattered, were 
left standing. 

The children had become so interested in the 
garden project that each of them wanted to have 
some part in making it. So a schedule was worked 
out allowing so much time for each of the thirty- 
seven classes to spend in the garden. Committees 
were appointed; one for planting, another for water- 
ing the plants and still another to weed and culti- 
vate. All of the work was done under the general 
supervision of Miss Hattie Rainwater, Director of 
Elementary Science and one of the vice-presidents 
of the School Garden Association of America. 

An ever-blooming garden was desired and the 
teachers and pupils held a general discussion on 
flower varieties and colors. Blue and gold were 
decided upon as the predominating colors for spring 
and fall. This plan would include many 
grown plants such as hyacinths, daffodils, tulips, 
violets and irises for spring, and chrysanthemums, 
asters, marigolds, ageratum and many others for 
fall. Spring comes early in the South. It is not 
many weeks after the last November chrysanthemum 
until the tulips and hyacinths are pushing up out of 
the earth for spring blossoming. 

The spring garden required fall planting. There 
was much joyous anticipation in spading the rich 
soil and planting the brown bulbs, although it was 
October and several months before the children 
could hope to see the flowers bloom. Many of the 
beds were bordered with The sturdy leaves 


easily 


iris. 


were found to make an attractive as well as protective 
border for more delicate plants. A few trees were 
planted; a red dogwood, a white dogwood, a small 
oak grown from an acorn, and an aspen. There 
were already a cottonwood, a Judas tree, a pine and 
a large oak. 

While blue and gold were the colors selected for 
spring and fall, after the first year there was a riot 
of other hues. Wistaria grew in profusion along the 
fence,as did a pink climbing rose. A small dogwood 
flung its white blossoms to the sun, and pink and 
red roses added their colors to those of other spring 
flowers. Dahlias of every shade blossomed in the 
fall. The flowers multiplied rapidly and there were 
soon more than the school garden could find space 
for. Then came the idea of fostering home gardens. 
Plants were given to anyone in the community who 
wished to start a garden, and to encourage the idea. 
Miss Kingsbery planned a contest and offered a 
prize for the best. Home owners were quick to 
accept the offer, and before many months had passed 
a section of the city, that had been particularly 
desolate in appearance, took on an aspect of beauty 
that was pleasing in the extreme. This gave the 
children a new pride in their community and taught 
a valuable lesson in civics. 

The school garden continued to flourish; the 
sweet potatoes were so abundant that the lunch room 
was supplied with this delicacy for many months, and 
the flowers bloomed in such profusion that Miss 
Kingsbery felt that they should be shared with 
others. So at intervals the children were allowed to 


ARTS AND CRAFTS ARE ENCOURAGED BY THE GARDEN DEVELOPMENT 
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cut quantities of the bright blooms and present them 
to local hospitals and to carry them to homes in the 
community where there was illness. 

After the beginning of the school garden the chil- 
dren quickly acquired the principles of botany, 
agriculture, science, arithmetic, civics, geography 
and many other interesting subjects. They had 
learned the names of plants, the time of year in which 
they flowered and the soil best suited to their needs. 
They also learned how to spell the many new words 
in the names of flowers, no small accomplishment 
for the younger ones with such words as delphinium, 
ageratum and mignonette. 

Other phases of nature study grew out of the 
garden project. After the flowers began to bloom 
great swarms of butterflies made their homes in the 
garden. They were especially drawn to the butterfly 
bush, a plant with purple blooms that seemed to 
have a peculiar attraction for them. They flitted 
over the garden in a bright cloud of color and the 
children followed them, delighted with their resem- 
blance to petals of some of the plants. The children 
were also interested in learning names and species. 
They soon recognized the Monarch, the Red Admiral, 
the Orange Sulphur, Dog’s-head and the pale-hued 
cabbage butterfly so like a tiny primrose. They 
searched for cocoons and watched with breathless 
interest for the chrysalis to appear. 

Birds, too, had their share of interest. They made 
a rendezvous of the garden, flocking there in great 
numbers seeking seed and plant insects. An eager 
study was made of their habits and kinds, and the 
children soon learned 
that they had valuable 
garden assistants in their 
insect-destroying friends. 
Attractive bird-houses 
were made by the larger 
boys and small containers 
of water placed for them. 
It was decided that the 
nextadditiontothegarden 
should be a small foun- 
tain or bird bath. This 
problem was solved in the 
most unexpected manner. 
The Georgia League of 
Women Voters offered a 
prize to the ward in which 
the largest number of 
women registered to vote. 
Due to the prompting 
of Miss Kingsbery, this 
community competed and 
won the prize. Theaward 
was a sum sufficient to 
buy a small artistic foun- 
tain which was donated 
to the school garden. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Finding Education 


in 


Common Experiences 


California Curriculum Commission, Kindergarten and First Three Grades 


—|HE following reports show how the teacher 
4 Aye may use simple, everyday experiences of the 
‘S| children to guide them into worth-while child- 
v7 like enterprises through which their concep- 
=| tions may be enlarged, their interests widened 
and strengthened. Such activities give meaning to 
these common experiences, sharpen powers of observa- 
tion, and produce situations in which children learn to 
think independently, as well as acquire methods of 
gathering and organizing 

information. 


During this discussion the teacher asked some lead- 
ing questions, at first about how crabs were caught, 
then about what was done with them afterward. 
These brought before the children the idea of selling 
and getting money for crabs. Then the teacher 
asked questions about where fish and crabs were sold. 
The idea of making a store came to the group and one 
child said: 

‘‘We could have a fish and crab store.”’ 

The teacher had not had 


BUILDING A FISH AND 
CRAB STORE! 


HiGcu First GRADE 


The school in which this 
took place is located in that 
section of San _ Francisco 
near the ‘*Fisherman’'s 
Wharf.” From this wharf, 
fishermen daily set out on 
expeditions, bringing their 
catch back at night; and 
here some of them sell the 
fish at once. Dealers have 
set up stores in which are 
sold all kinds of sea food; 


The U. S. Office of Education is publishing 
simultaneously with the State of California 
the study prepared by the curriculum com- 
mission for kindergarten and the first 
three grades. The Office of Education's 
publication is called ‘‘Teachers’ Guide 
to Child Development,” and is an abridged 
edition of the California study. This Bulletin, 


from which we publish certain correlated 


activities, is a helpful, readable manual for 
kindergarten and primary teachers, the first 
effort to suggest activity-motivated kindergarten 
and primary work for an entire state. It can 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for $0.35. 

The ‘“‘Dairy Unit’ comes to us from the 
progressive Long Beach schools, Elga M. 


in mind the development of 
such an activity, but when 
the suggestions came she 
realized that it would pro- 
vide a series of “‘real life 
situations” in which sub- 
ject-matter would function. 
For this reason she decided 
to encourage it. 

As part of the daily pro- 
gram, the first fifteen min- 
utes of the day were given 
to group discussions. The 
definite purpose of these 
discussions was to. plan 
what should be done each 
day to make the fish and 
crab store a good one. At 


some have large pots of boil- 
ing water outside where 
crabs and _ lobsters’ are 
cooked before being sold. This spot is old, ‘‘salty,”’ 
colorful, and lively. It is a real and most fascinating 
part of the environment of those children who live 
near by. 

At the time of the first group discussion the children 
were talking eagerly about some crabs which had been 
brought to school by a little boy. Many of the 
children’s fathers are either fishermen or fish dealers. 
Crabs and fish are a known subject to all of them. 
Every one was eager to have something to sav. Con- 
tributions such as the following were made to the 
conversation: 


‘‘My father catches crabs.”’ 
‘‘My father sells fish and crabs.”’ 
‘| pass the fish store every day.”’ 


! Activity carried on under guidance of, and reported by, Miss 
Agnes Aldrich,. teacher in the Hancock School, San Francisco. 
Report contributed by Miss Julia Letheld Hahn, Director of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department, City Schools. 


Shearer, Director of Elementary Education. 


this time the children talked 
about what had been done 
to make their store like a 
real fish and crab store, and what they must still do. 
They talked over what materials were needed and 
where to get them. 

Plans were made for the building of the store and 
the older boys set to work onit. The group asa whole 
made the fish and crabs, using paper, with cotton for 
filling, sewing them up with thread and painting them 
with calcimine. The crab pots in front of the fish 
stores along the wharf are so familiar to the children 
that they suggested having a crab pot and stove in 
front of their store. This stove they made from a box, 
and the stove pipe and pot from old desk blotters. 
The slow-moving group “of children made these con- 
tributions and also drew and cut fish and seaweed. 

The children’s interest in this activity was keen 
during the entire period of five weeks during which 
they were engaged with it. Because of their environ- 
ment, it presented a “real life situation.’’ They 
made fishermen’s hats and played at being fishermen. 
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They came to the store with their catches, set a price 
for the crabs, sold to the storekeeper the fish and 
crabs they had caught, and played at selling boiled 
crabs from the crab pot. They carried on these 
activities in groups when they wished to do so. The 
teacher felt they were worth while because through 
them the children gained experience in the use of 
numbers and of language. 

Partly as an outcome of this free play, the children 
worked out a puppet show. They were having a 
group discussion about the big fish in the water, what 
they ate, and about the fisherman catching fish for 
his family to eat. A child said, “I’m sorry for the 
fish and crabs.’’ Another child said, ‘I wonder how 
they like being caught and eaten.”’ This made them 
think of having the fish and crab, the fisherman and 
his family, talk to tell what they thought. A puppet 
show resulted. 

Some of the lesser activities carried on by the group 
in relation to the store are briefly outlined to show how 
they led to the use of the subjects of the curriculum, 
and to the development of good habits: 


1. Industrial Arts. 

Building the store. 

Making the fish and crabs. 

Making the crab pot. 
Making the characters and scenes for the puppet 
show. 


2. Oral Language. 

The project afforded excellent opportunity for 
improvement in oral language, as children express 
themselves more naturally about a subject in which 
they are interested. 


3. Reading. 

During the between-recitation periods the paintings 
and drawings were related to the project and the best 
of each was chosen for a co-operative story. 


THE DAIRY WAS THE SCENE OF DAILY DRAMATIC PLAY 


The children were greatly interested in the daily 
news items about the store. 

We read “The Fisherman and His Wife,’’ Free and 
Treadwell First Reader. The slow moving group 
read ‘“‘The Three Little Fishes,’’ Bolenius Primer. 
The children liked the story, ‘‘How the Crab Fooled 
the Fox,”’ Child Library Readers, Book I. They were 
interested in finding stories about fish in various 
primers and first readers. These were read by the 
different groups according to their difficulty, or to the 
group as a whole by a child who could read well. 


4. Number Experiences. 

Determining and writing the price of crabs, large or 
small, the price of fish by the pound; counting the 
fish and crabs. The children found that counting 
one by one took too long, so they counted by two’s. 
The crab’s legs afforded interest in the figure eight 
and practice in making it. They made money with 
which to buy a fish or crab to take home. 


5. Exercise of Good Habits. 

There was a group discussion on giving all a chance 
to play parts in the puppet show and on the necessity 
of those who were spectators being polite during the 
show. They decided that only polite, helpful and 
careful children should play. 


6. Pictures. 

The group collected pictures related to the project. 
The children took a keen interest in finding fish 
pictures. ‘‘The Helping Hand,” by Renouf, appealed 
to the whole group. 


Points of Emphasis 
This activity is a good illustration of effective teach- 
ing. Note the following: 


1. The provision by the teacher of an atmosphere of 
freedom and lack of strain, in which the children talked 
spontaneously and happily. 
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2. The teacher’s quick analyzing of the values of 
the fish and crab store when the suggestion came, and 
her reasons for encouraging it. 

3. The provision by the teacher of time for discus- 
sion; for much dramatic play (which she encouraged) ; 
for sharing of activities by all children. 

4. The guidance of the teacher in providing 
activities suited to different abilities. The older boys 
made the store; the slow-moving group were given 
opportunities to contribute also. 


TRANSPORTATION IN VARIOUS FORMS WAS STUDIED THROUGH MILK 
DELIVERY. LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, SCHOOLS 


A SCHOOLROOM DAIRY 
By E.tGaA M. SHEARER, Director of Elementary 
Education, and CLAIRE L. RoGeErs, Demonstration 
School, Long Beach, California 


We were talking about the best food for children and 
the value of milk. Many of the children knew noth- 
ing about dairy cows, thinking only of the grocery 
store as the source of milk supply. Arrangements 
were made to take the children, first to a dairy ranch 
on the outskirts of the city where they could see the 
cows milked. Then to visit 
observe the pasteurizing, 
processes. 

Visiting the dairy was a most fascinating experi- 
ence. The children were deeply absorbed in watching 
the cows and in hearing the ‘‘moo, moo’’ they had so 
often read about in their primers. They saw the 
milking and feeding of the cattle. They observed the 
corrals and milking shed, and saw the bottling of the 
raw milk. 

Their attention was called to the cleanliness of the 
milkers, the care taken in washing the bag of each cow 
before milking and the thorough cleaning of the milk- 


and 
churning 


the creamery 
bottling and 
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ing shed after each row of cows returned to the 
corral. They also saw the tag on the ear of each 
animal showing she had passed the federal tubercular 
test. 

The following morning we went to the creamery. 
Here the children observed the pasteurizing and 
bottling of the milk and were interested in the entire 
process from the time the milk reached the dairy until it 
was ready for delivery. They saw in operation an elec- 
tric churn and a machine for making cottage cheese. 

The next day we talked about 
the two trips we had taken. The 
children suggested that we build 
a dairy at school. 

Plans were made and com- 
mittees appointed to work out 
the following units: the corral, 
milking shed, cooler and bottler, 
delivery wagon, truck and churn. 
Individual volunteers 


con- 
structed the cows. The various 
units were created from waste 


lumber, discarded boxes, mailing 
tubes, and inexpensive wrapping 
paper. Perhaps the unit that 
gave the children the greatest 
pleasure was the delivery wagon 
and horse. Discarded wooden 
boxes served as a nucleus for this. 
The horse’s mane and tail were 
made of unraveled rope. The 
bridle and reins were made of 
old belts. The hoofs were the 
wooden ends of wrapping paper 
rolls, while the neck was once a 
part of a eucalyptus tree. The 
wagon was’ made in two sections, each section being 
two apple boxes nailed together. One section was 
used for milk trays and the other was for the 
driver. 
DRAMATIC PLAY 


One test of the worth of any project is the stimulus 
it adds to dramatic play. For several weeks the 
dairy provided an interesting social situation. The 
entire process from the milking of the cows to the home 
consumption of the milk was dramatized. 

The cows were led by chains from the corral to the 
milking shed. Each little milker put on an apron and 
cap, sat on a stool and milked a cow. This cow was 
then returned to the corral and another brought by 
the child who had charge of the corral. The milker 
climbed the stairs, poured the milk into the tank, and 
then returned to the milking shed to continue his work. 

Children bottled and capped the milk and 
placed the bottles in trays for delivery. Then the 
delivery man placed the trays in the wagon and 
delivered the milk from door to door. The house- 


keeper received the milk and used it for various 
purposes. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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PARTNERSHIP IN CHILDHOOD 


By JOHN EVERARD DEMEYER 


EPORTS of the Superintendents’ Meeting of the National Education 

Association at Detroit state that the keynote of discussion at that meet- 

ing was, ‘‘Working Together for the Children of America.”’ I would like 
to substitute the word ‘‘with” in place of ‘“‘for’’ and have it read: ‘‘Working 
Together with the Children of America.”’ 

It is an inspiration to hear the ablest educators of this country discuss the 
problems of youth and to know that they are giving their best efforts to the end 
that the children of today may receive the kind of training that will best enable 
them to assume the duties of citizenship in the future. Those men and women 
are engaged in the greatest task known to man; they are laying the foundation 
for the future development of our people; they are making it possible for our 
great industrial, social and religious institutions to carry on. They are helping 
more than any other single group to make our institutions permanent, to safe- 
guard wealth, and to encourage individual initiative, the source of all advance- 
ment. 

Children, like older people, respond readily when we work with them for a 
common purpose. The spirit of co-operation is the basis of all civilization. 
The need of co-operation to an ultimate end is the reason for civilization, and 
humanity responds to its appeal when all others fail. 

No child in our schools is too young to begin his training in that important 
phase of our social structure, and no teaching is as effective as actual experience. 
The problems of youth are as real as our own; they may appear simple to us 
because of our greater experience, but they are not simple to the child. If 
boys and girls do not find in us the co-operation they need in the solution of 
their problems, they will look elsewhere for it. It is that spirit of mutual 
helpfulness that results in the so-called ‘“‘gang.’’ We may deplore its results, 
but the same underlying motive that is found in our most praiseworthy in- 
stitutions is also found in “gang’’ organization. 

The real teacher recognizes that fact and works with her pupils. Their 
problems become her problems; and she does not dictate their solution, but 
rather helps them to find their own, giving just enough assistance to enable 
the boy and girl to feel that they have had an active part in that solution. 

Character building is recognized as the most important phase of all educa- 
tional endeavor. It implies training for society, training for leadership, and 
certainly leadership can come only to those who have learned the value of 
co-operation, the working together for a common end. We sometimes think 
of character building as something apart from the teaching of the Three R’s, 
we think of it as a subject by itself, we have special courses designed for that 
special purpose. Such courses may be good, but, after all, real character build- 
ing is taught with the arithmetic lesson, in fact, with all lessons and activities. 

If we can forget the fact that we are teaching subjects and remember only 
that we are working with our children for a common end, we will not need 
special courses in character building. 
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Their “Little Farm” Project 


By FLORENCE SHAW 


HEPHERDSTOW N, where our college is 
R NI located, is a small village of about fifteen 
+| hundred population, the oldest town in West 
| Virginia, with its inhabitants mostly retired 
| farmers from the surrounding rich agricultural 
country. The people are of pioneer stock, their 
ancestors having settled the town as early as 1727. 
Because they have always been interested in the 
elementary education of their children, we have 
from the beginning of the free school system had the 
maximum length of term of 
public school. All 
in Jefferson County, 
the college is located, are 
therefore in session for nine 


schools 
where 
School, 


months each year. 
with the 


The Teachers’ College 
problem became acute 
when, several years ago 


the summer sessions grew in 
numbers to outstrip the 
regular sessions. There was 
a good reason for this demand for summer school work. 
Because of a shortage of teachers for the elementary 
schools of the state, certificates were offered to high 
school graduates if they would take a normal course of 
nine weeks in thesummer. The American Association 
of Teachers’ Colleges requires that all colleges main- 
tain facilities for observation and participation. But 
the parents were not interested in sending their chil- 
dren to summer school because, so far as they could 
see, nothing was gained thereby. 

So it came about that the author a year or so ago, 


regular school studies. 


THE FARM RESIDENCE THE CHILDREN BUILT 


Miss Florence Shaw of the Training School 
Department of Shepherd College, State Normal 
Shepherdstown, 
working out a problem that arose in connection 
summer-school 
account of a model farm built and managed 
by boys and girls, we discover the possibilities 
of creative effort that relates 


just before the opening of the summer school, because 
of this apathy on the part of children and parents 
toward the summer-training school, dropped into 
the office of the college president to talk it over. 
She had devised a plan which she thought would serve 
to arouse some interest among the children. There 
was a triangular corner across the Town Run next to 
Princess Street, the main thoroughfare through the 
town leading to Antietam Battlefield and the National 
Highway. This little corner was hard to keep up, 
what with rank weeds and 
thistles which thrived lux- 


uriantly. It was nobody’s 
business in particular to 
West Virginia, ts P 
weed this plot and the 


grounds man seemed always 
to forget it in his rounds 
of cleaning and beautifying. 

lt was explained that the 
summer school wished to 
utilize this plot of ground, 
with about 4,800 square 
feet more, which lay across the ‘‘Run’”’ back toward 
the tennis courts, for a demonstration in project 
teaching for the upper grades. Pupils shall plan, lay 
out and construct miniature fields, lawns, gardens, 
houses, barns, bridges and make it as inexpensive as 
possible. The project of the “Little Farm” would 
teach arithmetic, geography, English, agriculture, 
manual arts, even history. 

When the story was ended, the president asked 
about the quality, size, material and general structure 
of the proposed miniature dwelling house and barn. 
He expressed the belief that the training school’s 
plans for these were too modest. ‘‘Remember,” he said, 
‘‘vour farm will be located on a main travel route and 
it must be in keeping with its importance. Let us 
make it a long-time project, one that will be a vital 
part of the training-school work and headquarters 
for the children’s vacation activities. It should be a 
work of real permanence.” 

The section abounds with limestone. The classes 
decided that in the Shenandoah Valley, “the valley 
of the daughter of the stars,’”’ the material for the 
children’s house should be native limestone. In 
the classrooms, plans were discussed, dimensions 
were tested and measurements taken. Then, out 
into the work, children, student-teachers, and training 
teachers plunged. Sand, gravel and cement were 
properly mixed and the foundations laid. Classes 
ran only until noon, but soon the leaders were per- 
plexed as to how to keep the pupils, with their friends 
and neighbors, from returning in the afternoon. 


work. In this 


closely to the 


| 


Interest, eagerness, enthusiasm, ran high and the 
entire younger generation of the town suddenly felt 
the need of improving their education by going to 
summer school. Miss Shaw steadfastly refused to 
admit any new pupils, however, thinking of the 
future. ‘‘Not this summer,’’ she said. ‘‘Maybe next, 
if we receive your application in time.”’ 

A local stonemason was employed to supervise the 
work and soon the dwelling-house was ready for the 
roof. Since it had to be a roof in keeping with the 
rest of the house a representative of a manufacturing 
firm, visiting the college one day, was taken to the 
miniature farm and, through the eloquence of the 
president and the activity he saw, he agreed to take 
up the matter of asbestos shingles with his company. 
Special-sized shingles for the house and barn must be 
cut. It required several weeks, but the shingles were 
made. 

Before the roof was put on, however, there was a 
public ceremony for the laying of the cornerstone. 
The day was fine, all the community, the student 
body and members of the faculty, turned out to take 
part in the program of the placing of the copper box 
in the stone. There were songs, and speeches, and 
many snapshots were taken. The college found 
itself centering in reality through this project, which 
was most valuable in training teachers for the schools 
of the state. Then came the work of laying out the 
walks and driveways, of planning and planting the 
shrubbery, of building rustic bridges across the 
stream. At present, the whole place is beginning to 
bloom like the roses that are there in great profusion. 

This year the interior of the house is being com- 
pleted. Electric lights, with modern fixtures and 
hardwood floors are now in. Furniture is being 
planned and made, and last summer saw the house 
partially furnished and occupied. <A new project is 
now building in the minds of the children, that of 
installing a small waterwheel at the little 
dam close to the house for the generation 
of sufficient current for the needs of the 
house and barn. The plan is entirely 
workable and another year or two should 
see it installed. 

The project is not complete. It will 
require years for its development. Book- 
cases will hold the best and most modern 
collections of children’s books. Study 
tables, upstairs and down, will be adequate 
for small groups atatime. Camp fires are 
already seen at least one night a week some- 
where on the farm, around which some 
particular group is circled for a story, play 
or discussions of future plans. From the 
day that the roof went on the project has 
drawn children like the Pied Piper’s song. 

When they get inside they begin to plan 
additional things to make for it, and they 
will give us no peace until we supply them 
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with tools and blue prints. Those who are dramat- 
ically inclined write fairy pageants to be presented 
on the lawn, select their cast, costume and present 
the play. Those who love the soil, plant seeds 
and watch them grow. The “‘little farm” is headquar- 
ters for the Junior Garden Club of Shepherdstown. 
Those who are social-minded engage the little house 
weeks ahead and clean, decorate and plan for after- 
noon teas. The farm not only furnishes a means of 
motivation for school work, but it is a most ideal type 
of leisure activity for boys and girls. 


CORRELATION OF TOOL SUBJECTS BROUGHT 
ABOUT THROUGH THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF THE MODEL FARM HOME 


General Objectives: 


I. To create situations that will provide opportun- 
ity for the growth and development of every individual 
connected with the school. . 


1. To lead every student to feel the joy of work 
whether it be the work of the mind or the hand, 
and increase his appreciation of the world’s 
workmen. 

2. To furnish opportunity for the exercise of 
initiative and self-expression on the part of 
every individual concerned, together with the 
highest type of co-operative effort. 


Il. To help both children and teachers to realize 
that success and joy in life depend largely upon our 
ability to adjust ourselves to our environment, and 
to adjust our environment to meet our needs. 


Immediate Aims: 


1. Solve problem selected as the organizing center 
of the unit of work: 

What adjustments have the people of the 

Shenandoah Valley made to their environment? 


THE BARNYARD IS A SCENE OF DAILY ACTIVITY 
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How have they changed their environment to 
meet their needs? 


2. Collect data that will furnish the needed 
information. 

3. Plan and build a model of the industrial plant 
found to be representative of the chief industry 
of the valley. 

4. Correlate reading, geography, history, language, 
arithmetic, drawing, nature study, writing and 
handwork by organizing all work around the 
above problem. 


Correlation of Subjects: 


Geography. 


1. Location of home town on the map of the 
Shenandoah Valley. 

2. Extent of the valley. 

3. Children tell why they are glad they live in 

this valley, and are left with this question: 
‘‘Do people who live outside this valley speak 
as highly of it as we do?”’ 
Children read from geographies to find out 
what is said of the Shenandoah Valley. They 
are surprised to find it famous for so many 
things. This leads to competition in naming 
its advantages. 

4. Children list the things people in the valley 
do to make a living, and decide to write to 
Chambers of Commerce for more information. 
From these reports they find that farming is 
the chief industry and begin to study typical 
farms for plan. 

5. Children begin study of reasons why people in 
this valley carry on certain occupations to make 
a living, arranging them in lists opposite the ac- 
tivities in order to show the 
geographic relationships. 

6. What might the people of 
the Shenandoah Valley do 
to make better adjustments 
to their environment? 

Language. 
1. Letter writing. 


a. Each child writes to a 
different city in the 
Shenandoah Valley ask- 
ing for literature telling 
of the work of the people 
of the community. 

b. Letters of thanks are 
written after literature 
is received. 

c. Letters asking for infor- 
mationconcerning build- 
ing material are written 
after plans for construc- 

tion work are initiated. 


2. Booklets containing the story of the project. 
3. Floor talks. (Oral composition.) 
Reading. 


Sources of Reading Material: 


Procedure: ‘‘Read and Do.” 


Geography Texts. 
Magazines. (For house plans and garden 


designs.) 


Pamphlets sent out by Chambers of Commerce. 


History of the Shenandoah Valley and history 
texts. 

Cement Handbook. 
Colonial Homes. 

Poems and Legends of the Valley. (Many of 
these were found in local publications such as 
school annuals and local histories.) 


“Read to Find 


Out or to Enjoy.’ 


History. 


Problem: Who are the men who stand out as 


leaders in the development of the Shenandoah 
Valley? 


History lesson correlated with language: Floor 


talks. ‘‘The Men Who Made the Shenandoah 
Valley Famous.”’ 


Arithmetic Problems. 


SPRING HOUSE CLEANING WITH REAL ZEST 


Measure the ground given for miniature farm, 
and make a drawing showing its true propor- 
tions and the location of the stream running 
through it. Draw it to the scale of one-fourth 
inch to one foot. 

How large could the house be and not be out 
of proportion if we should consider this piece 
of ground a little farm? Draw a light outline 


(Continued on page 58) 
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By FRANCES JENKINS, 7eachers’ 


YOUNG high school girl, in filling out a 
AA iI card of inquiry regarding her higher educa- 

| tion, states that she wishes to be a teacher 
&.| of young children. She is bright and attrac- 
2} tive, has contact with children in her family 
and neighborhood, and can afford the long period of 
training necessary. Perhaps she has been interested 
in teaching by a talk given to high school seniors by a 
professor from the Teachers’ College. Her voca- 
tional counselor arranged for her to visit the Teachers’ 
College to talk with a member of the staff, and to 
be guided in visits to excellent kindergarten and 
primary rooms. Her desire is strengthened and she 
enters the University with her goal clearly in view. 
From the beginning of her course she is advised in 
part by a staff member of the Teachers’ College. 
State requirements are readily met and a rich, well- 
balanced course is covered. 

Another college student decides during her sopho- 
more year to become a kindergarten or a primary 
teacher. She may enter the necessary courses but 
it will require more careful adjustment of her work 
than in the case of the girl who decided earlier. 

A college graduate from another institution applies 
for a fifth-year fellowship and is accepted. Again 
adjustment is possible but may be complicated. 

The Teachers’ College offers a series of five-year 
courses, practice teaching occupying a half-day during 
the fifth year, the student receiving payment for such 
practice teaching. At the end of the fifth year the 
student is eligible for appointment in the Cincinnati 
schools. A limited amount of practice teaching in the 
fourth year without pay may be arranged for those 
who wish to teach elsewhere. This is not often asked 
for, however, as both the salary schedule and the 
professional spirit of the Cincinnati school system 
attract our students. 


The student may work for either an A.B. or B.S. - 


degree at the end of the fourth year, the degree earned 
during the fifth year being Bachelor of Education. 
Mathematics in the freshman year is not necessarily 
required of those working for the B.S. The student 
may choose a kindergarten-primary or a straight 
primary program, the former giving training in kinder- 
garten and first grade, the latter covering first, second, 
and third grades. General direction of student teach- 
ing is the responsibility of Dr. Mary G. Waite. 

Both junior and senior years are rich in courses in 
children’s literature, methods in language and read- 
ing, nature study, music, games, and fine and applied 


Kindergarten-Primary Training 


in the University 


College, University of Cincinnati 


arts. Broad general courses give the psychology 
and philosophy necessary as a. background. In the 
fifth year practicum the student is helped to analyze 
her problems as they occur, to study such behavior 
cases as she comes in contact with, to combine theory 
with practice. 

Close contact with the public school is one of our 
great assets. A number of classes visit public 
school rooms in connection with their study of certain 
topics. Kindergarten students observe and _partici- 
pate every week in their junior and senior years. The 
class in ‘‘Methods in Elementary Subjects’’ visits 
each week the work of a special demonstration teacher. 
The class in ‘Observation and Participation” has a 
carefully directed plan of weekly visits. 

In applying for a fifth-year appointment for practice 
teaching the student indicates her first and second 
choices. Her first choice may be kindergarten, her 
second choice first grade. Or her first choice may be 
third grade, her second choice second grade. So far 
as possible she is given her first choice either the first 
or the second semester. This is not always possible 
in the straight primary program. 

Upon assignment to a co-operating teacher for her 
semester's work in student teaching, the young 
teacher engages in a series of conferences with the 
co-operating teacher and the other student teachers 
assigned to the center, usually four in all, occasionally 
five. In the earlier weeks the co-operating teacher 
takes the lead in planning large units of work, in 
pointing out details of scientific value, and in over- 
seeing preparation of seat-work and_ illustrative 
material. The ability of the student teacher is 
judged in part by the initiative which she shows in 
taking over responsibility for these phases of the work 
as the semester advances. The co-operating teacher 
gives many demonstration lessons, at times teaching a 
class for an entire half-day, again giving a series of 
reading or nature lessons, or assuming complete 
charge of a project. 

Large latitude is allowed both co-operating and 
student teachers in all this work. Growth in teaching 
ability is uneven; not all student teachers develop at 
the’ same rate, classes and building conditions differ. 

Plans must be made carefully, but there are no set 
types of written plans. When the student’s work is 
lacking in clarity or purpose, the co-operating teacher 
may require that plans be written out more definitely. 
At times emphasis is placed upon the journal type of plan 
in which the teacher records what actually happened. 
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Constant use is made of the result of psychological 
tests, both group and individual, and of formal and 
informal achievement tests. The student learns the 
agencies with which to co-operate in regard to all 
types of problem cases with which she comes in con- 
tact. By the close of the semester the young teacher 
will respond most intelligently to such questions as 
the following: 


Describe five children in your room who answer this 
classification: 

(a) A leader. What qualities give him this posi- 
tion? 

(b) Just an ordinary youngster. Why list him as 
such? 

(c) A problem case. What agencies have helped 
you in dealing with him? 

(d) A child who has made rapid strides. To 
what do you attribute these? 

(e) Acchild who has developed little. Why? 


Quotations from students’ reports will serve to 
illustrate the quality of their reports: 


“| had a health project, in the course of which we 
built a health house. This project was practically 
initiated, organized and executed by the children. 
At first we talked of things we could do to be healthy. 
This involved the daily care of the body. Then the 
children dramatized what they did before they came to 
school in the A.M. and what they did in the P.M., 
after which I brought pictures of healthy looking 
children doing these things. One picture showed 
children in the bathroom; another, children sleeping, 
with the windows opened. This involved a discus- 
sion of keeping the window opened, and so on until a 
house was suggested. 

‘‘Plans were made as to what the house could be 
made of, what rooms were necessary and what furni- 
ture was needed. After these were decided different 
groups worked together. There were five rooms, 
—kitchen, dining-room, bathroom, bedroom and living- 
room. There was a group selected to paper the house, 
others to make furniture for the different rooms. 
We decided as a group whether it was well done. 
We used the house, in that when it was completed 
there was one child to tell us why we needed each 
room. I am positive in saying the project was 
appreciated by the group because it was enjoyed. 
The children worked hard and were rewarded in that 
their work looked well. 

‘This project I think had more influence and effect 
upon the social relations of the groups than any other 
I helped work out. It made the group more co-opera- 
tive as a whole. It made them pay decidedly more 
attention to their dress and to the dress of others. 
Everybody tried to keep the room in good order. 
It helped bring out pupil participation, and was a 
decided help. 

—MiLpreEpD L. PHILutps.” 
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‘‘A leader—a _ nine-year-old, sandy-haired boy-- 
was C. D., elected by formal vote of the class to be 
president of our Good Manners Club. He is undoubt- 
edly a leader. He has initiative, enthusiasm, dignity 
and an engaging personality. His judgment is called 
for and respected by his classmates. His willingness 
to co-operate with group work has been openly 
admired by other children. His manner is not over- 
bearing but merely helpful and suggestive generally ; 
his suggestions are marked by definite, careful 
planning. His neat and clean appearance is obviously 
a contributing factor to his leadership. 


—JESSAMINE EMIG.”’ 


‘‘It is rather hard to select a real leader from a very 
slow group and one selected would sink into the 
background if placed with a more intelligent class. 
1 am selecting Delbert in preference to another 
because he has those qualities which in a child of 
higher mentality would develop into real leadership. 
He is liked by all members of the class and has more 
initiative than most of the others. This probably 
is because he is a year older than the average age in 
the room. He finishes the piece of work he sets out 
to do before starting another. He is fairly dependable 
and very willing to help out in any way he is able. 


—KATHERINE Lay.” 


The co-operating teacher is responsible for teaching 
the details of method. A bird’s-eye view of pro- 
cedures has been obtained in earlier courses and 
observations, but the plan is to do the more intensive 
work when the need is greatest. A single bibliography 
is used in the conferences with co-operating teachers 
and in part of the practicum course carried on at the 
Teachers’ College, so that the closest dovetailing of 
ideas is possible. 

A staff member is responsible for each training 
center, visits the work, consults with the co-oper- 
ating teacher, and plans both practicum meetings 
and conferences with the group of co-operating 
teachers. 


In the primary department a program of problems 
is adopted upon which we concentrate for several 
years until they have given definite tone to the daily 
work. One such series of problems was (a) use of 
the project method, (b) a study of ability groupings, 
and (c) reading related to activities. A more re- 
cent series covers (a) better group activities, (b) 
behavior problems from the standpoint of mental hy- 
giene, (c) comprehensive studies of children’s oral 
language according to Piaget’s analysis, and (d) better 
plans for a program of reading checks and tests. 

Upon appointment to a regular teaching position 
following graduation, the young teacher is assigned to 
a staff member and a co-operating teacher for such 
help as may be needed. Adjustment may be easy 
or difficult. The usual difficulties met by an inexperi- 
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enced teacher have to be combated, but, in general, 
this period is very brief. Of thirty newly appointed 
teachers probably only two or three will have real 
difficulties beyond those calling for tact and patience. 
Occasionally a young teacher is urged to take some 
additional course to meet a situation for which she is 
unprepared. Often a young teacher likes to take the 
laboratory course offered in our summer school. 
She observes the artistic teaching given there with new 
insight after her year of experience. 

The wealth of graduate courses offered in the kinder- 
garten-primary field attracts all earnest teachers in 
the city and neighboring territory. Much excellent 
research, modest in character, is the outgrowth of 
these courses. Scholarships, fellowships, and even 
assistants’ positions are open, and earnest workers 
in these fields are attracted from many quarters. 
Close afhliation with the members of the supervisory 
force in the city school system is most helpful. They 
give special lectures and courses at the University, 
they join with us in committee work, they consult 
regarding the success or partial success of our students. 
A spirit of unity, growth, and helpfulness is apparent 
throughout. Selected portions of the Cincinnati 
Course of Study for kindergartens show those influ- 
ences in early childhood education with which students 
become familiar: 


APRIL—-MAY—JUNE 


Nature. 

Awakening Life. 
Pussy-willows Budding trees Flowers 
Grass Birds Chickens 
Young animals Moths 

Peauty in Nature. 
Sunshine Shadows Moonlight 
Skies Clouds Rainbows 
Summer evenings Colors Sounds 
Forms Textures 


Parks and Gardens. 
Growth of bulbs planted in autumn. 
Activities of cleaning up and preparing soil. 
Planting and care of flowers and vegetables. 
Activities in Home. 
House cleaning. 
New clothes. 
Foods. 


Activities in the School. 

Spring games and plays. 
Gardening. 

Activities in the Neighborhood. 
Cleaning up the yards. 
Painting houses. 

Repairs of houses. 


Activities on Farm. 
Planting. 
Care of animals. 
Care of young chickens. 
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The Zoo. 
Animals. 
Housing and care. 


Festivals. 
Easter. Easter is the celebration of the awakening 
of life. A party may be planned for Easter Monday, 


including an egg hunt and special luncheon. 

May Party. Maybaskets filled with flowers to be 
taken home. Spring songs, games and rhymes (the 
Maypole should be left for a later stage in the child’s 
development) and a special luncheon. 


The First Grade. 
Visit to first grade. 
Work of first-grade children. 
Books, reading, writing. 


LITERATURE 
Aims. 

(1) To satisfy the desire of the child to identify 
himself in imagination with the acts, thoughts, 
feelings, and environment of others. 

(2) To choose for him the literature of approved 
content and artistic form which belongs to his age and 
comprehension. 

(3) To help him relive his story experiences through 
speech and other activities. 


(4) To encourage him to compose original stories 
when he shows a desire for this mode of expression. 
Means. 

(1) Well-selected stories told and read. 

(2) Poems, rhymes, finger plays. 

(3) Picture books illustrating familiar experiences, 


stories, rhymes and poems. 


Attainments. 

Ability to listen to stories and poems with pleasure 
and appreciation. 

Awakened interest in books and a desire to learn to 
read. 

Ability to repeat accurately a few short poems and 
to tell two or three stories. 

Ability to tell simple original stories in a limited 
time. 


Suggestions. 

Stories are the natural soul-food for children, their 
native air and vital breath. The purpose of stories is 
to give pure joy, and in doing so to develop in the 
child a desire for and appreciation of good literature. 
Stories introduce the child to the world about him, 
quicken his imagination and sense of humor, and help 
to lay the foundations for full and efficient living. 


Music 
Aims. 
To develop appreciation of music. 
To free the singing voice. 
To accustom the ear to musical tones. 
To secure fundamental rhythmic responses. 
(Continued on page 58) 
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The Visiting Child Guidance 


OHN comes from a very bad home situation. 
All but one of his older brothers have been 
in the Juvenile Court. One of them spent 
34 some time in a state institution for delin- 
¢=  quents. This boy is small for his age, though 
his weight is normal for his height. He is of just 
border-line intelligence. 
He is young and pleasing 
in appearance, which 
gives a false impression 
of mental ability which 
he does not possess. He 
has failed repeatedly in 
school and finds no satis- 
faction there or in the 
situation at home, toward 
which he is indifferent. 
He compensates for these 
unfortunate facts in his 
life by his anti-social con- 
duct, no doubt influenced 
to some extent by the 
bad example of his older 
brothers. 

At a public staff con- 
ference, inspired by our 
Visiting Child Guidance 
Clinic, at which were 
present representatives 
of the various social 
agencies in the commu- 
nity, this boy’s case was 
discussed. The danger in 
giving a child a bad repu- 
tation was pointed out. 
It is most undesirable to 
be overly suspicious of 
children and to give them 
the feeling that they are 
being suspected of anything that happens. The 
school physician had noted that the boy was suffering 
from chronic appendicitis, and needed care in this 
regard. All those who were associated with him were 
advised to praise the boy, appeal to his good qualities 
rather than suspect and mistrust him. The visiting 
teacher in the community arranged for his admission 
to a scout troop. The scoutmaster was advised to 
give the boy every possible opportunity for self- 
expression in scouting. This would include acting as 
cook on some of the trips, and also as bugler for his 
troop. It was pointed out that it might be difficult 


Clinic in Action 


By NORMAN FENTON, Duvrector of the California Bureau of Juvenile Research 
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for the parents to purchase a bugle for the boy, 
and at this point a heavy-set man spoke up and said 
that he would be glad to buy the bugle. This person 
proved to be the Chief of Police. Suggestions were 
given regarding such things as the boy’s hours of 
sleep, and his parents’ attitude toward him, especially 
the insistence upon fac- 
ing facts rather than 
shielding the boy. It 
was suggested that John 
should either be given an 
allowance or else be given 
specific chores or some 
work in the community 
in order to earn money 
for his needs. He should 
be encouraged to attend 
a Sunday-school class 
regularly. He has ability 
along mechanical lines 
and his school should 
give him opportunity for 
work of this sort, and he 
should be praised for his 
success init. It is possi- 
ble also in his case that 
dramatics may be helpful 
to the boy. 

This is a typical case 
presented at a_ public 
conference, participated 
in by the clinic, at which 
no names were men- 
tioned but at which 
many persons interested 
in the welfare of the child 
were present. The 
reader will recognize and 
appreciate that when you 
get the scoutmaster, the chief of police, social workers, 
teachers, principals, physicians, representatives of 
service clubs, and others in the community together 
and then hear the discussion of a case such as this, 
it has a tendency to organize the community for 
effective work in child guidance and protection. 
The clinic staff revisits the community again after a 
few months and considers again all cases studied 
previously, as well as seeing new ones. 

In every community there are children who are a 
source of worry and concern to parents, teachers, and 
others; children who may not actually be engaged in 
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vicious or criminal behavior, yet who are definitely 
problems to those caring for them. The problems 
presented by these children are: first, difficulties which 
may retard the development of the child, secretive- 
ness, inability to mingle with his fellows, misguided 
sex interests, or other traits which, if uncorrected, 
will prevent his development into a wholesome and 
happy adult. Second, and these sometimes seem 
more important, are those expressions of behavior 
which interfere with the comfort and welfare of others. 
For instance, such traits as lying, cruelty, boisterous- 
ness, defiance, truancy, running away, stealing, and a 
variety of other forms of anti-social behavior. Prob- 
lems like these are all too common. In fact, there are 
few children who do not show, at one time or another, 
at least in slight degree, some of these traits. When 
these tendencies occur in any considerable degree they 
are beyond the scope of most parents and teachers to 
correct. The advice and guidance of specialists is 
necessary. 

In the case of behavior problems of children, parents 
and teachers may realize that the matter is getting 
beyond their control, but they often do not know 
where to go for assistance. In large cities such 
children may be served by child guidance clinics, 
which have been doing such splendid work in planning 
for the adjustment of problem children. But in the 
smaller communities there is often no one to whom 
the bewildered parent or the harrassed teacher may 
turn for counsel and guidance. For children whose 
difficulties have reached the degree of seriousness 
which brings them into the courts, there are institu- 
tional facilities available. However, we realize that 
it is better to discover the signs of trouble in an early 
stage and before the child has had to undergo the 
unhappy and painful experience of a court commit- 
ment. Just as a physician can more quickly and 
painlessly handle a disease in its incipient stages before 
it has become well established and deep-seated, 
similarly the mental and emotional disturbances in 
the development of children can be corrected more 
quickly, easily, and with less pain and trouble to 
everyone concerned if they are diagnosed and treated 
when the initial symptoms first make their appear- 
ance, and before they have taken the form of well- 
established habits. 

The visiting child guidance clinic of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research is now going out into 
the communities of the State of California with the 
hope that by careful clinical and individual study 
many of the behavior difficulties of ordinary children 
will be overcome by timely guidance; and many 
so-called problem children who seem to be headed 
toward the juvenile court or toward a hospital for the 
insane .may be prevented from ever getting into 
trouble, ever entering the juvenile court, and ever 
getting into a state institution. We hope to make 
studies of many problem children throughout the 
state who have never been in institutions, and almost 


all of whom we hope to be able to keep away from 
institutional commitment by adjusting them in their 
own communities. It is a matter of economic 
significance if, of the many children seen annually, 
but half a dozen who otherwise might later become 
state charges are aided to become law-abiding, self- 
supporting and happy citizens of California. Through 
this saving of public money alone the clinic will have 
paid for itself. Modern knowledge of the treatment 
of maladjustment in children is not as accurate as 
that of the treatment or prevention of certain physical 
diseases such as diphtheria, but it is growing and the 
visiting child guidance clinic in the course of the next 
few years should lead to the acquisition of many new 
and valuable methods of turning prospective delin- 
quent and insane children into happy and _ useful 
citizens. 

The clinic is organized for the purpose of making 
various types of social, educational, and psychological 
examinations of the children referred to it. Standard 
psychometric examinations will be given by a com- 
petent clinical psychologist. The social histories will 
be taken by qualified psychiatric social workers, or by 
community workers under supervision. From the 
medical standpoint the study of each case will include 
physical examinations, and in addition such psychia- 
tric, neurological, and other examinations as the 
history of the case and the welfare of the child indi- 
cate. The co-operation of the local medical men will 
be obtained before our staff goes to any community, in 
order that they may recognize that this work is not an 
interference with any type of service which they are 
rendering, but rather fundamentally an educational 
measure designed to supplement the usual medical 
care which children receive. Usually the _ local 
physicians are glad to co-operate with the visiting 
clinic by giving physical examinations or in making 
special tests of the children. Frequently, the family 
physician himself will recommend cases for consulta- 
tion to the clinic staff. Thus, all will co-operate in 
bringing about an adjustment of the child’s difficulties. 
This feature of the work is emphasized at this point in 
the description of the clinic in order that there be no 
misconception as to the purpose of the visiting clinic. 
In fact, the use of the term “educational council’’ as 
the title of the organization is from many angles more 
descriptive of its work than the term clinic. 

Some persons wonder just what sort of measures are 
used in observing and treating problem children. 
They want to know whether our methods are painful 
and unpleasant, because the word, clinic, has a smell 
of iodoform about it. Quite the contrary, children 
might be said to enjoy many of the procedures used in 
their clinical study. They enjoy mental tests, ordi- 
narily. They are interested in the kindly interview 
which tends to arrive at an understanding of their 
moods and emotions. Parents and teachers likewise 
appreciate the opportunity for confidential and sym- 
pathetic discussion of the needs of their children, 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Ways and Means in the Project Method 


Ann Arbor, Michigan, Public Schools. RUTH BristTor, Supervisor Primary Grades 


‘HERE are four ways in the development of 
projects in which progression from kinder- 
4 garten through the primary grades takes place 
ee and which should be evident in the develop- 
=<. ment of all projects. 
First, a gradual change from a maximum of individ- 
ual interests and a minimum of group interests, 
through a comparatively equal balance of these, to a 
maximum group and a minimum of individual 
interests generally takes place. The kindergarten, 
first and second grades illustrate these three stages 
fairly well. 


Second, there is an increasing interest in detail. 
If a kindergarten group visits a railroad station, they 
will see certain outstanding 
activities and _ will talk 
about, illustrate, and dram- 
atize them on their return. 
A first-grade group will see 
much more and _ their 
expression will show this 
clearly. A second-grade 
group will put still more 
detail into every form of 
expression. This discussion 
will be more detailed and 
intelligent and will embrace 
a larger vocabulary. 
increasing 


attention to 
detail will usually mean 
that a project will occupy 
their attention and interest 
for a longer time. For this 
reason more detail is suggested in the actual length 
of second-grade projects than occurs in the first grade. 

Third, children should gain markedly in skill as 
they pass along from the kindergarten through the 
first to the second grade. Greater skill in reading, 
writing, language, use of number, and use of 
materials and tools should be evident in all of their 
work. 

Fourth, children should be acquiring a _ large 
number of new concepts in their work and should 
evidence this in their play with these projects. 
All work should include new concepts in 
an increasing number and breadth. 

How projects 
arise is a ques- 
tion that | 
troubles many | 
teachers. They | 


For a period of four years the primary 
grades of the Ann Arbor public schools have 
been making a study of methods and objectives 
in the social studies. 
it is the business of the school to furnish a 
selected environment in which directed growth 
during certain periods of life may take place; 
we feel that this environment should stimulate 
the child to develop through experiences which 
have a high degree of personal worth. The 
classroom difficulties of carrying on an activi- 
This ties curriculum in the social studies have, 
however, been great. One of the most important 
outcomes of the Ann Arbor study is the state- 
ment of method in organizing projects that we 
have the privilege of publishing. 


have been made to feel that real projects should 
never come from the teacher, that they must come 
from the children. It is true that the teacher who 
secures the co-operation of the children whom she 
teaches is the one who is extremely sensitive to the 
desires and proposals of children. Undoubtedly, 
there are cases where an activity suggested by the 
children will be of more value to that group at that 
time than would the one their teacher had planned. 
The teacher needs to be on the alert for such instances 
and willing to put aside, for the present, a plan into 
which she has put real effort and thought. It is 
good for children to feel that school is a place in which 
to carry out their own ideas. When we consider 
what remarkable things 
children do when _ they 
enjoy the freedom that 
results in the full expression 
of their own ideas, it is 
surprising that we do not 
more often place confidence 
in their thinking. 

However, many of the 
purposes of school 
must originate with the 
teacher. The teacher should 
be acquainted with the chil- 
dren’s interests in a broad, 
sympathetic way and should 
also have clear pictures of 
the values and jovs that 
any experience is likely to 


We now believe that 


realize. 
If the teacher needs to select a project, she should 
proceed as follows: 


Read through lists and descriptions of projects. 
Ask herself the following questions: 


Is there a worth-while activity that would seem 
naturally to follow what we have been doing? 
Do the children need a new and 


quite different experience that will 
stimulate new interest and e fort? 


Is a group project best at this time; 
will small group, individual creative 
activities be 

(ahs more suitable 
acl or is a combi- 
=} nation of these 


best? 
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Choose the project that offers children the experi- 
ences that promise the greatest growth for them. 

Prepare to make the project interesting and vital 
by arranging for excursions, preparing stories to tell, 
finding material for the children to read, finding verse 
associated with the activity, and finding objects of 
interest. 

The room should be so arranged as to offer materials, 
books, and tools to children in the ways most likely to 
invite them to do something. It should be bright 
and attractive to them, which means color, variety, 
and materials that offer opportunity for activity. 
Materials, tools, and books should be easily accessible. 

For this reason, open shelves are best. There 
should be anexact location for each thing, so that it 
may be always returned to that place. Things 
that go together should be placed together. For 
example, all of the equipment that is used for clay 
modeling, for pasting, for painting, should be grouped. 
The room should present a very neat, orderly appear- 
ance. For this reason it should be simple, and useless 
objects should be eliminated. There should be a few 
objects of beauty, such as bright-colored curtains, a 
really beautiful picture, a big, colorful vase or jar, 
but very little else. Children’s work should be 
arranged in an attractive way and changed frequently. 
In general, schoolrooms are confusing because they 
are too full of a great variety of things. 

When necessary, children should be allowed to 
move about, looking at other children at work and 
viewing the possibilities. It is almost impossible 
for a young child to form a purpose in the absence 
of material things, for the objects stimulate the 
purpose. 

Another troubling question is, how to launch a 
project. What should be the approach? The pur- 
pose of an approach is to awaken interest, stimulate 
curiosity, and arouse questions. In considering the 
possible approaches children may make in studying 
any subject, one should try first to look at the whole 
problem in its relation to the interests of children. 
However important any subject may seem in the adult 
scale of values, it is meaningless for children unless 
they find in it opportunities for doing the things they 
enjoy, for discovering ideas that appeal to them as 
interesting, and for making suggestions that encour- 
age experimentation, both individually and in groups. 

When we look at any large and thoroughly organized 
body of subject-matter, the problem of how to 
approach it with the children resolves itself into a 
concrete question. How can one help children to find 
in the study of this subject (a) experiences that will be 
enjoyable and worth while for them and (b) oppor- 
tunities for ample and varied self-expression? The 
great differences among individuals make it desirable 
that (a) the initial approach deals with matter that is 
familiar enough for children to find themselves imme- 
diately interested; (b) that it offers opportunity for 
making things, for reading, for investigation, and for 


play; (c) that it suggests activities that may be carried 
on singly or in groups. 

The first approach frequently is an excursion, 
because a _worth-while excursion should awaken 
curiosity. 

Another approach may take the form of a small 
exhibit, arranged by the teacher for the purpose of 
arousing curiosity in the children. For example, if 
the subject for the approach happens to be ‘“‘A Study 
of Animals of the World,” the teacher might arrange 
on a table a picture of a lion in the jungle, a book open 
at a picture of the Eskimo bear in his habitat, and an 
elephant modeled from clay. Several animal books 
supported by book-ends with animals painted on 
them would add to the attraction. 

The approach may be made by talking with the 
children about whatever subject is being developed; 
for example, about animals. How many animals do 
you know about? What are they like? The teacher 
may write the names of these animals on the board 
as the children mention them. If this conversation 
is conducted informally, so that the children talk 
freely, it is more apt to be educationally profitable. 

The approach may be the telling or reading of a 
story or a poem, the showing of pictures, or the read- 
ing of a story together with a proposal that it be 
dramatized by the group. Sometimes the process of 
getting ready for a dramatization may draw in all the 
educational activity desirable and furnish the reason 
for it all. 

The third problem is how to carry on the project. 
After the approach has been made, experiences are 
necessary in order to build up a background out of 
which ideas will come. If the teacher thinks of this 
as a building-up time and uses all the resources at her 
command to help the children get ideas, they come 
more naturally into a period of expression. Impres- 
sion and expression move together, but expression can 
only come out of impression and is ruined by over- 
urging. Excursions, pictures, objects, talks by chil- 
dren who have had experiences, all help in building 
up ideas. 

When purposes begin to form, children are ready to 
plan. Primary children can attain real growth in 
their ability to organize ideas, if making plans is 
regularly a part of their experience. It should be 
done in a simple way in their own words. If these 
plans are written on a large chart, which can hang in 
front of the group, the plans may be referred to during 
the progress of the activity and thus be of value in 
helping the child to realize the association between 
what he is doing and his growing power to read, as well 
as a means of actually learning to read certain words 
and sentences. 

As has been suggested, making plans may not only 
help the child to organize his thinking, but it may 
contribute to his learning to read. The first-grade 
teacher may write a word or two or a phrase on the 
blackboard in connection with the work. For 
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example, when children are planning to make dolls 
and furniture, the words ‘‘doll,” “‘bed,”’ ‘‘chair,’’ may 
be written on the board, or on a large plain sheet and 
referred to in the planning and in later work. In the 
second grade, the plans may be much longer and 
involve more reading. 

Oral or written plans preceding work are not always 
wise in the lower grades. Many times, especially in 
the development of individual projects, young children 
can only get their ideas as they see materials and have 
experience with them. 

These unifying projects offer every opportunity for 
individual choice of activity and hence have the 
advantage of placing the child in situations where he 
voluntarily undertakes a share in group work. Most 
children are very serious in assuming responsibilities 
of this kind and therefore acquire valuable experience 
in interdependence when they bend their energies 
toward accomplishing a piece of co-operative work. 
Since children should feel that school is a place in 
which to form and carry out purposes, the materials 
and tools should be at hand and the teacher should 
offer stimulating encouragement so that individuals 
will plan and carry out activities of their own, quite 
apart from the room projects. 

We believe that reading should be drawn into the 
child’s activities whenever possible, (a) because read- 
ing is more meaningful when connected with daily 
interests, and (b) because frequent short practice 
periods in reading make more complete learning. 

Children should ‘‘think through” assignments of 
work and carry them on for specific reasons. ‘John 
should be the leader in doing this because he will do it 
best.”” ‘‘David should manage this because he 
needs experience in managing. We will all help him 
learn what to do.’ Thus the understanding teacher 
stimulates thoughtful habits of concentration. 

One of our chief desires in using the project method 
is that each child should be offered ample opportunity 
to express creatively the ideas which come to him 
during his work. All children are not equally able 
to think and act creatively, but we wish to develop 
every bit of the power which each one possesses. 

Very young children begin to express their own 
interpretations of the meanings that come to them 
and, if they are encouraged and provided with 
materials, will amaze observers with their creative 
power. Before the child is spoiled by the criticisms, 
directions, and patterns of the adult, he is willing to 
try to give expression to his ideas through any medium. 
This was true of one little four-year-old who entered 
our kindergarten. The room was delightfully pleas- 
ant to her, a place where one participated in all sorts 
of experiences. No fears inhibited her. When sing- 
ing was suggested, she said, “‘I’ll sing!’ When stories 
were being told, she said eagerly, ‘‘I’ll tell a story!” 
When blocks, crayons, or clay came into sight she 
was eager, to be at work experimenting. If one has 
seen the vivid characterization that will result when 
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the child is free to express his own ideas of a man, or 
any other model, it is hard to understand why adults 
give children stiff, inartistic figures to copy or to color. 
A collection of the drawings of five-year-olds is far 
more interesting than the collection that an average 
teacher could possibly produce. Children who have 
been forced to draw around figures made by adults 
may lose the power to work creatively which all nor- 
mal children seem to have. 

The sensible teacher is the one who provides the 
child with materials with which to express ideas; 
paper, crayons, scissors, paint, clay, wood, cloth, 
needle, and blocks; provides him also with constantly 
expanding experiences that help to illuminate life; 
provides him with time in which to express the ideas 
that his experiences have given him; and with that 
freedom from criticism that is so necessary a condition 
for the realization of creative expression. Criticism 
begun too soon inhibits effort through introducing 
that fear of being wrong which is the surest road 
toward being wrong. The child who loses himself in 
the creative expression of the ideas which his experi- 
ences have given him is unafraid, sincere, and self- 
critical, and seeks suggestions when he is ready to use 
them. 

Putting ideas and feelings into some form of one’s 
own clarifies them, makes them more intelligible to 
the individual, and hence makes him better able to 
use the knowledge and the power gained in other 
ways. An idea is never one’s own until he can express 
it in his own way. 

The individual who uses his powers to create is 
giving expression to the best that is in him; he is 
realizing his potentialities and iscontributing to social 
progress as fully as he is able. The young child is 
forming his own habits of work. If he is taught to 
learn, to copy, he will learn permanently to work in 
that way. He will lose his power to be original. We 
wish to help all children grow creatively to the fullest 
extent of their abilities. 

Mrs. Cain, an artist herself and director of art at the 
Walden School, New York City, describes a case so 
vividly that to quote her is the most helpful way of 
making this point clear: 

‘‘An obstacle that I have met in new pupils unaccus- 
tomed to the school is fear; fear of failure, so that they 
sometimes will not even make atrial. There was one 
girl who had painted her first picture, a study of a jar 
of flowers, and now she was sitting in front of a blank 
canvas evidently desirous of plunging into something 
entirely her own. I remember sitting next to her, 
talking about it. She said, ‘I can’t paint!’ And I 
said, ‘What would you paint if you could paint very 
well?’ An idea evidently came to her like a flash, 
for her face lit up and she began describing very 
rapidly a scene she had observed recently. A gray 
sea and sky, a sandy beach, and a little old woman on 
the beach all alone, looking out to sea. It must have 
made a strong impression upon Her because the 

(Continued on page 60) 
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ANY of the new schoolhouses are delightful 
places. The teacher in one of these build- 
ings rejoices in a room planned in every 
detail for convenience and beauty. The 
old barrack-like appearance has gone, and 
even without decoration of any kind her classroom 
is an eminently livable place. However, teachers 
enjoying such privileges are in the minority, and 
most of us must make the best of the type of room 
popular twenty-five, fifty, or, as in the case of the 
writer, one hundred years ago. It is hoped that the 
suggestions given here may help some others of this 
majority in coping with a real problem. 

What are the conditions that must be faced? The 
room is perhaps square with high ceiling, blackboards 
extending around four, or possibly only three, sides. 
Large windows are spaced on one or two sides. They 
are uncurtained, except for shades, and, as they can- 
not be frequently washed, are usually dusty. Walls 
are tinted in buff or gray and the woodwork is painted 
that compromise between brown and gray which 
experience has shown to be the most nearly imper- 
vious to soil and the prints of little fingers. Furniture 
in the rather insistent yellow of varnished pine has 
been designed with utility in mind only. Its merit 
is a complete lack of ornament. The room as it 
stands is as utterly uninteresting as a colorless woman 
in a drab gown that brings out all her worst points, 
and the problems of the two are very much the same. 
Obviously points of interest must be provided to 
attract the eyes away from what is ugly or character- 
less, thus causing it to retreat into the  back- 
ground. 

The most favorable places in which to place these 
points of interest are the windows. Objects there 
will instantly attract attention from their position 
alone, and so must be well chosen and carefully 
arranged. Window ornaments of cardboard or wood 
brightly colored and tasseled, window transparencies, 
or cut-out decorations all are good when of artistic 
merit and well spaced. Whatever type is used, the 
pleasantest results are obtained when the windows 
along one side, or preferably all the windows in the 
room, receive similar treatment. Size and _ char- 
acter of the decorations should be the same, how- 
ever much they may vary individually. This repeti- 
tion tends to give an agreeably restful effect, while 
‘“‘spotty,’’ unrelated decorations, however beautiful 
in themselves, cause an impression of uneasiness and 
discomfort. General effect is always more important 
than detail, whether in room or costume. Looking 
at the room with eyelids nearly closed will help in 
judging the arrangement as a whole. 


Making the Best of the Old Schoolroom 


By Ciara G. DENNIS 


Hanging-baskets of good size make successful 
window decorations. Inthe schoolroom most famil- 
iar to the writer, the eight windows are in pairs, 
each pair divided by a narrow beam. Four baskets 
hung from hooks on these beams are permanent 
parts of the schoolroom furnishings. They are of 
graceful shape, but the simplest construction, and 
cost only a few cents each. By wiring the long 
handles and giving the baskets a coat of brown var- 
nish stain, they have served for many years, and will 
last for many more. From the goldenrod of Septem- 
ber to the daisies of June, they are kept filled, and 
the light behind them brings out the full beauty of 
each different arrangement. 

Water containers for these, hanging-baskets should 
be as large as will fit into the space. Old paint cans 
are satisfactory. as they weigh little and the coating 
of dried paint keeps them from rusting. Basket 
handles must be firmly wired for they sustain con- 
siderable weight. Crepe paper ‘‘ribbon’’ often adds 
much to the appearance of window baskets. If 
the paper is stretched to its fullest extent after 
cutting, its texture approximates the gauze ribbon 
of the florist. For the more delicate arrangements 
of grasses and flowers, inch-wide strips of paper are 
best. A bow of several loops and ends may be 
fastened high on one side of the handle, several 
strands looped across to the opposite side and fastened 
somewhat lower down with another many looped 
bow. When baskets are hung, the bows should be 
in the same relative position. For more substantial 
arrangements, such as branches of autumn leaves, 
bows of two-inch ‘‘ribbon”’ are suitable. 

If pine twigs can be obtained throughout the 
school year, filling the baskets is an easy matter, for 
pine is very effective against the light and lasts for a 
considerable time if the water receptacles are kept 
filled. It combines well with almost everything. 
Other evergreens are good, but their needles drop 
much sooner than those of the pine, and the silhouettes 
they make are less open and graceful. Laurel sprays 
last a long time and may be obtained from the florist. 
Many grasses are very beautiful, the light bringing 
out the lacy patterns. Tied in small bundles made 
up of irregular lengths, they are easily arranged in 
the baskets, and may be put away in a box to be 
used over and over again. Straw or everlasting 
flowers, or even the deceptively natural yellow 
California poppies of paper, combine especially 
well with grasses. These, as well as sprays of 
bittersweet, seed pods of various’ kinds, and 
bayberry twigs also may be kept from year to 


year. 
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When spring begins to swell the leaf buds, 
baskets may be filled with twigs of almost any kind. 
Delicate sprays from bushes or undergrowth are 
especially desirable, for their tracery is apt to be 
more interesting than the heavier ones from trees. 
When tipped with tiny leaves of tender green, the 
patterns they make against the light are delightful, 
and the unfolding is interesting to watch. Even 
earlier in the spring, imitation forsythia made by the 
children can be used. The method of making is 
simplicity itself. Yellow tissue or well-stretched 
crepe paper is folded in several thicknesses and torn 
into squares of two or two and a half inches. Chil- 
dren can easily be shown how to tear off the corners 
of individual squares, making rough circles. Plac- 
ing a forefinger in the center of a circle, the other 
hand is closed about the finger tip and drawn down, 
squeezing the circle into a little paper cup. The 
forefinger, still in its paper cup, is touched lightly 
to the paste or glue and then pressed firmly against a 
twig. If glue is used, stir vigorously first to prevent 
‘“‘stringing.’” Any kind of small twig, or even last 
year’s flower stalks from a vacant lot, may be used. 
When the little yellow blossoms, not too closely 
spaced, are attached to the twig the result is sur- 
prisingly springlike and realistic. A border of 
these fastened to the top of the blackboard and 
extending downward will change the whole appear- 
ance of a schoolroom, black making an excellent 
background for the irregular tracery of blossoming 
twigs. Use pale blue crepe paper streamers on the 
baskets. 

In filling window baskets, one must always con- 
sider the effect strong light and heat will have. For 
that reason many kinds of flowers are unsuitable, as 
they quickly wilt. Large flowers are apt to look 
heavy, for the outline of an arrangement is much 
more important than any beauty of individual blos- 
soms. Sophisticated hothouse flowers such as roses 
or carnations are better appreciated in bowls or vases. 
Branches of flowering shrubs usually look and last 
well in the baskets. The gracefulness and long 
life of goldenrod make it a stand-by for several weeks 
after the beginning of school, and the common field 
daisy completely solves the flower problem through- 
out the weeks of earlysummer. Its cheerful, nodding 
yellow and white blossoms make delightful silhouettes 
and remain fresh for an incredibly long time. Clip 
the stems and change the water frequently. Flowers 
of all kinds should be free of leaves below the water line. 

If light can penetrate the texture of window 
bouquets, making them translucent and bringing 
out the full color value, their beauty is always greatly 
enhanced. It is for this reason that autumn leaves 
are so satisfactory for the purpose and that crepe 
paper “ribbon”’ is more desirable than the formal 
kind, even aside from the question of expense. Its 
gauzy lightness accentuates the color note without 
appearing heavy, and it can easily be discarded 
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when freshness is past. Do not attempt to tie the 
paper ribbon but fold it back and forth to make 
long loops, and then twist tightly in the center to 
form the knot. A few bundles of stiff, short wires 
will cost but a few cents and are good for quickly 
fastening bows to the basket handles and for count- 
less other uses when otherwise twine and scissors 
would be needed and precious time for winding and 
tying. A single twist of wire gives a firm fastening. 
A supply of crepe paper strips of various colors cut 
with the paper cutter from folded rolls of crepe 
paper takes but a few minutes to prepare and saves 
much time when new ribbons are needed. Slip the 
hands within the roll of strips and stretch as far as 
possible before unrolling. 

Turning from the windows to the room itself, one 
is impressed by the unnecessary amount of black- 
board space. This dark surface absorbs much of 
the light and is undesirable from every point of 
view. The upper eighteen inches, at least, are 
above the comfortable vision of young children, and 
may profitably be covered to harmonize with the 
upper walls. Old-fashioned oatmeal paper is cheap 
and good for this purpose, but any paper or fabric 
having an irregular surface without gloss may be 
used. If simple flour paste or the ordinary commer- 
cial wall paper paste is used to attach the paper, it 
can easily be removed by moistening, if necessary. 
On this border may be placed poster figures spaced 
regularly but not too closely. Large, well-designed 
figures illustrating nursery rhymes, folk tales or 
children’s activities are now readily obtained and 
need only simple filling in with water color before 
cutting out. They complete a permanent border 
which is a joy to children and which takes away 
much of the schoolroom bareness. Colored pictures 
or illustrations of any kind have too much detail to 
be used in this way and their beauty is better appre- 
ciated when they are hung more nearly on a level 
with the children’s eyes. If a fabric such as natural- 
colored burlap is used for the border, figures can be 
pinned on and changed at will. Jointed figures may 
be used if frequent changes are desired. 

In coloring the border decorations, soft, clear 
blues, greens and yellows should be chosen, with small 
accessories painted in vermilion and bright orange. 
The border should be a harmonious whole, with small 
spots of brighter color to give it life and character. 
Pictures beloved of childhood may be enlarged ‘and 
used instead of poster patterns if desired. Care 
should be taken to space the figures, or groups of 
figures, somewhat widely, so that the effect will be 
restful rather than confusing. Try placing the first 
few groups before pasting, to discover the most 
successful arrangement. An _ exceptionally dingy, 
colorless room may be transformed by a border of 
soft blue representing the sky, with an irregular 
strip of tan at the bottom for sand. On this place 
poster figures of children at play. 
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The furnishings 


the most old schoolrooms are 
ake fixtures, but being predominately yellow, the eye is 
to grateful for objects in soft, bright blue as a relief. 
res A table cover of clear blue, its cretonne border in 
kly harmonious shades of blue and orange, a brass or 
nt- cretonne-covered desk set with blue blotter and 
ors blue pottery bowl, or even graceful olive or candy 
ind jars lacquered in blue will focus the attention in much 
ng. the same way that beautiful eyes make attractive 
aw the plainest face. It is well to underdecorate rather 
pe than crowd a schoolroom, for children provide life 
ves and movement wherever they are. As the movable 
the pieces of schoolroom furniture, such as ‘‘cabinets,” 
an have no intrinsic beauty, it is best to place them so 
that they will be as unobtrusive as possible. The 
ne aim in arranging a schoolroom is to make it look as 
-s restful, spacious and uncluttered as circumstances 
of will permit. Clear floor spaces help to give this 
of effect, and large pieces of furniture seem to take up 
are less room when placed at or near a corner, choosing 
nd their position so as to give balance “to the general 
the arrangement. 
ap One space as central as possible may be reserved 
ric for the mounted pictures, changed as subjects of 
be discussion and the seasons change. A few pictures 
er- at a time, well-spaced, will give the greatest pleasure. 
it Magazine illustrations are now so good that they 
ry. can be of real value in cultivating children’s love of 
ed beauty. If kept in large, labeled portfolios or enve- 
ed lopes made of wrapping paper, they will always be 
or ready when required, and the time used in hunting 
nd for a special picture is thus reduced to a minimum. 
re One or two framed pictures hung low where children 
ler can really see them and changed occasionally will 
ay be actively enjoyed, while a number hung permanently 
Ome may soon be entirely unnoticed. 
to If the various boxes used to hold material are made 
re- uniformly attractive, they add much to the appear- 
vel ance of the schoolroom. Wooden boxes may be 
al- lacquered and pasteboard ones covered. If a thin 
be but firm fabric is used for these, the boxes not only 
av look well, but last indefinitely without presenting 
that dilapidated appearance which soon overtakes 
ar the usual pasteboard container. A brightly flowered 
all material with a black background is a good choice 
re, as it does not show soil. Small figures are best. 
all For each box a strip long enough to go around the 
or. four sides should be cut and seamed to fit very 
id tightly. An extra two inches in width are allowed 
re for turning in at top and bottom, and the cloth is 
of drawn over the box with seam at a corner and edges 
be even. Apply library or flour paste to the two long 
st edges of the bottom of the box. Press the cloth 
st firmly down on the inch-wide line of paste to the 
y, extreme ends. When the cloth has adhered, paste 
al the ends in the same way. A piece of wrapping 
ar paper slightly smaller than the bottom of the box 
ce may be pasted over when dry. When paste is 


applied to the upper edges inside the box, the cloth 
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can be drawn smoothly over the sides and fastened 
neatly inside. The fabric for the cover is cut in 
one piece, allowing one inch on all edges for turning 
in. Paste is applied to the shorter inside edges 
first, and cloth put on with care to see that it runs 
perfectly straight. When dry, corners are lightly 
pasted before the long sides are fastened. Neat 
and easy construction lies in drawing the cloth until 
it is straight and snug and in pasting opposite edges 
in succession, allowing each to set firmly before pro- 
ceeding. Library paste dries quickly and if it is 
used little time is lost. 

Neatly piled books and a floor free from scraps 
of paper are essential to the well-cared-for school- 
room. The former may be the pride of some big 
boy, and a brightly painted dustpan and broom or 
long-handled brush of child’s size make care of the 
floor a privilege instead of a penalty. A _ long- 
handled dustpan of the ‘“‘tip’’ variety is more hygienic 
than the ordinary kind, as it keeps children away 
from the dust. 

Everyone will admit that the chief consideration 
in planning the school environment is its effect on 
the children occupying it. This being so, a teacher 
must consider her own appearance, as well as the 
appearance of her room. Measured by pleasure 
and educative result, there are few situations when 
it is more important for a woman to be well and 
fittingly clothed. Even very little children are 
sensitive to the appearance of their teacher and 
unconsciously resent it when she is careless or in- 
different. School should be to them an important, 
dignified place, and the teacher’s attitude toward it is 
often revealed by the thought or lack of thought 
that she bestows upon her school clothes. Of course, 
over-elaborate or extreme costumes, and shoes in- 
tended only for social affairs, are unsuitable, the 
classroom being a place intended for work, but in 
this day of well-designed and inexpensive dresses a 
little care in selection will result in attractiveness, as 
well as suitability. Color is important, and practical, 
when we consider the soft tones of blue, green and 
‘rose that are obtainable. The brightening of chil- 
dren’s beauty-loving eyes will surely reward the 
more cheerful choice. 

Holidays mean so much to children that special 
adornment of the schoolroom for such occasions 
gives them real joy. Every teacher knows how 
enthusiastically they help with such projects. If 
good plans for temporary decorations are worked 
out, their main features.-may be repeated many times, 
some of the articles used, as well as samples of the 
children’s work, being put away after each holiday. 
There is something depressingly ‘‘warmed-over”’ 
about Hallowe’en witches and valentine hearts when the 
excitement isover. Thespan of Christmas festivities, 
being greater than that of other holidays, the decora- 
tions for that time may have a corresponding life, 
but even these are tiresome if kept in evidence too long. 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Good Times Together 


By Nina B. LAMKIN, Author “Good Times for All Times 


It is the time of ‘‘opening 
buds.’” April is just the right name for this 
month which comes after March, because 
April means ‘‘open.’’ This is the time when 
t you can see new life everywhere. Grass and 
trees and shrubs put forth their tiny leaves and you 
will find sap flowing in all the twigs. Early flowers 
push their way through the grass in the meadows and 
on the hillsides. 

What April flowers can you find where you live? 

The birds have begun their northward journey. 
Have any birds arrived in your locality? 

This the month when sunshine and 
follow each other in quick succession while we often 
repeat the old saying: ‘‘April showers bring May- 
flowers.”’ This is a wonderful month for boys and 
girls to continue their nature study through journeys 
of exploration and discovery among rocks, streams, 
woods and prairies and through experiments with 
seeds and plants. 

This is just the month to increase the time for play- 
ing out of doors and for learning new games. All of 
these activities may be shared with others through 
programs and play times. 

There are three days this month around which we 
center our activities: All Fools’ Day, Arbor Day, and 
Easter. A fourth one may be Garden Day in your 
locality. 

All Fools’ Day is celebrated by playing harmless 
jokes on each other on April the first. This is one of 
those customs which has been handed down to us and 
we do not stop to ask from whence it came. We do 
know this, however, that an Old English Almanac 
printed in 1760 contained this rhyme: 


HE spring is here. 


is showers 


‘The first of April some do say 
Is set apart for All Fools’ Day, 
But why the people call it so, 
Nor I, nor they, themselves do know. 


I 
A PROGRAM FOR ARBOR DAY 


Children in all grades of the elementary school can 
have a part in this program. 

You will remember that we have been talking about 
planting trees for George Washington’s 200th birth- 
day, 


which comes in 1932. The American Tree 


Association! wants us to plant many of these trees 
this year and help them grow until 1932, when we 
hope that they will be quite sturdy. At that time, on 
Washington’s Birthday, we shall dedicate them anew 
to the community ideals for which our first president 
stood. 

The first part of the program is planned for indoors 


and the ‘Tree Planting Ceremonial”’ takes place out of 
doors. 
1. Song. One of the songs about the out of doors 


or about trees.2 


2. Short original poems by different children.* 
3. Another song. 
4. One of the tree poems which a group want to 


share with the others, through one of its members.! 
5. Short talks by several children on: 


What trees have been selected for planting. 
Why these trees were chosen. 


How the ground has been prepared for the 
planting. 
How you voted about the dedication of the 


trees planted this vear. 
0. 
7. 


Another song.°® 


The Tree Planting Ceremony. 


If only one tree is planted, it can be dedicated to 
George Washington, who loved children and who liked 
trees for their beauty and their shade as well as their 
many valuable gifts to the life of the nation. 


What will be the gifts from the tree that you are 
planting? 


If several trees are planted on the school grounds 
they may be dedicated to: 
11214 16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


2 From activities related to music. For example: ‘Dancing 
Raindrops” or ‘Little Brook” in ‘‘Progressive Music Series,’’ Teachers’ 
Manual, Vol. 1; Silver, Burdett and Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
Or “‘Nature Songs,” by H. C. Stevenson and K. B. Reed; Clayton F. 
Summy Company, Chicago. 


3 These are the outcome of class activities. 


* Suggested poems: ‘Trees,’ Sara Coleridge in ‘‘Poems for the 
Children’s Hour,” Josephine Bouton; Milton Bradley Company, 


Springfield, Mass. ‘Planting of the Apple Tree,” Bryant. ‘‘The 
Elm Tree and the Vine,”’ Bryant. Found in any library. 
5 For older girls, ‘‘The Trees,” Frederick W. Root; Clayton F. 


Summy Company, Chicago. 
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The birds that live in the trees and whose songs we 
love to hear. 


The animals that live in or near the trees, that they 
may have the proper place to live and grow. 

The boys and girls who attend school now and those 
who will attend the school later on, and who will.enjoy 
its beauty and its shade. 

The city or the country in which you live, as a 


symbol of straight and sturdy girlhood and boy- 
hood.! 


8. ‘‘America”’ or ‘‘America, the Beautiful.’”’ 


In 1932, these trees, with others which are planted 
later, may all be rededicated to the memory of George 
Washington and to civic ideals. 


I] 


A PROGRAM FOR THE EASTER SEASON 


This program is suggestive of one which any school 
group might plan from the interesting activities 
related to music, social sciences, English and physical 
education, through which they have learned about 
the spring. 


1. An Easter Carol. For example: 


“Hail, bright Easter morn, 
Spring once more is born, 
The flowers with new life teeming 
Awake from their winter dreaming.’’? 


2. One group has been interested in learning why 


Easter comes on a different date each year, and what 
the meaning of Easter is in different countries. 


They 
share this story with the others. 


For example: Do you 
know how Easter happens to be a certain Sunday in 
March, or April? <A group of people called The Coun- 
cil of Nice, met in Italy, hundreds of years ago, and 
fixed Easter as the first Sunday after the full moon 
which comes on or next after March 21st. Watch for 
the full moon and see if you think this determines the 
date of Easter Sunday today. 

The East, where we first see the morning sun, and 
the Spring, when all nature bursts forth with new life, 
are both expressed in the word ‘‘Easter,’’ which comes 
from the old Anglo-Saxon word Eostre, the Goddess 
of Light, or Spring. For many hundreds of years the 
people of different countries have expressed, especially 
on this day, their joy in life from apparent death. 
Churches have special services, with beautiful music. 
The lily as a symbol of purity and life is the flower 
used most at Easter services. 

Another symbol of Easter and the Spring is the 
egg, because out of it comes life, the tiny chick. A 
seed just sprouting or a flower or tree just budding are 


1 Each pupil, in dedicating the tree, gives the thought expressed 
in his or her own words, 


2 No. 2, “Twice 55 Community Songs.” 


“The New Green Book;” 
C. C. Birchard and Company, Boston. 
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signs of new life and are therefore symbols of the 
Spring, the time of new life in the world. 


3. If there are pupils in the school who were born 
in other countries than America, they may like to 
tell what they did in their homeland at the Easter 
time. 

4. An Easter Carol.! 


5. One of the poems for early spring.? 


6. An Easter play which has been prepared in a 
unit of class work.? 


PLAYTIME 


This is an outdoor program for the early spring- 
time, especially for Easter Monday. In preparation, 
each class has colored a certain number of hard-boiled 
eggs and has marked the class name on each. All 
the children know that thousands of other boys and 


girls are playing this game on Easter Monday. They 
know, too, that the Persians, hundreds of years 
ago, gave brightly colored eggs as gifts at Easter 


time. 


1. The Hiding Game. A committee, consisting of 
one child from each class appointed by the children, 
hide the eggs early in the morning. 


2. The Egg Hunt. All the children except those 


who played ‘“‘The Hiding Game,” or a certain number 
of representatives from each class, play this game. 
For safety, the smaller children usually play in a 
different part of the grounds from the older ones. 
A certain number of eggs are laid aside to be given as 
gifts to children who for some reason could not join in 
the games. 


3. The Egg-rolling Game. This game should have 
a grassy, sloping ground for the playing space, if 
possible. 


The eggs have been divided after the Hunt, so that 
each child has two or three. No attention is given to 
the names on the eggs. The children stand on a line 
and roll their eggs toward a certain goal. Three 
children are sent out to find the three eggs which are 
rolled the farthest. 

The class whose names appear on these eggs may 
appoint the children to distribute the gifts to those who 
could not play the games. These children lead all the 
others in skipping around the play field. 


! Carols found on ‘‘Easter 
Association, New York City. 


Carol Sheet,’ National Recreation 


2 Poem for Easter and Spring, 
Times for All Times,’’; Samuel French, New York City. ‘Spring 
Song,” ‘‘The Crocus,’”’ ““The Daisy,’’ and others in ‘‘Poems for the 
Children’s Hour,’ Josephine Bouton; Milton Bradley Company, 
Springfield, Mass. 


by C. Marian Lamkin in ‘Good 


3 For younger children, ‘‘Peter Rabbit Helps the Children,”’ by 
Eva Williams; Means and McLean, Chicago. 

For older children, ‘‘The Boy Who Discovered Easter,”’ by 
Elizabeth McFadden, adapted from the story, ‘‘The Boy Who Dis- 
covered the Spring,’’ by Raymond M. Alden; Samuel French, New 
York. 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Pictures in Art Appreciation 


“DANCING IN A RING” 


Painted by HANs THomMA, 1839-1924 


=] 

>|ERNAU, a small village in the Black Forest 
oA of Germany in which the painter Hans Thoma 
‘| was born, was very proud of the fine watches 
, | and clocks which were manufactured there. 
“Y=! When little Hans was no bigger than the 
children he pictures here, care free and gay, he was 
set to the business of decorating the faces of these 
Bernau-made watches. And, although Hans would 
have preferred playing with the village children under 
the cloudless summer skies, for he had an intense 
love for the fields and forests of his countryside, he 
found an unexpected pleasure in the origination of 
designs and the combination of harmonious colors 
in his work. Soon the tiny face of a watch became 
too narrow a field for his creative expression, but 
after his working hours and on holidays his sketching 
pad offered him a wider latitude. He painted German 
landscapes and peopled them with the peasants and 
laborers who were his neighbors. These sketch 
books came, by chance, to the attention of the then 
eminent landscape painter, Schirmer, who secured for 
Thoma, through the influence of the Grand Duke of 
Baden, admission to the Academy of Painting at 
Karlsruhe. 

Schirmer was not a painter of enduring fame, but 
he seems to have had a flair for discovering genius and 
he was an able teacher. Thoma studied with him for 
ten years at the Karlsruhe Academy. The colorless 
classicism of this school was not satisfying to Thoma, 
who, through his Teutonic peasant blood, came 
naturally by a love of vevre in artistic expression. In 
his search for a satisfactory technic, he went to Dussel- 
dorf and thence to Paris, where he worked with 
Rousseau, Corot and Courbet. Revolting against the 
prevailing realism in painting, these men of the French 
School showed him the way to individual expression 
which he had unconsciously sought.- 

From Paris, Thoma returned to his native Germany 
and settled in Frankfort, near the place of his birth. 
Here, he felt perfectly in harmony with his surround- 
ings and ready for his best work. But for many years 
his conscientious effort failed to reward him with the 
approbation which he _ deserved. His canvases 
appeared to lack popular appeal and it was not until 
Thode, a noted art critic, succeeded in interpreting 
Thoma to the German people that his work received 
any notice. 

Embittered by this continued lack of recognition 
Thoma veered so far from the accepted path of realism 
as to mar some of his work by bad drawing. His 
painting was primarily landscape and he was able to 


combine the real and the mythical with a most 
satisfying harmony. Hans Singer says of his work, 
‘‘He does not deem it important to paint a tree as like 
a real tree as it could possibly be. He thinks it vital 
to paint it rather unlike an actual tree, perhaps, but 
such as would excite in us a feeling we had as we lay 
under it, as we gazed into the deep sky through hun- 
dreds of glittering leaves, whose rustle coaxed our idle 
thoughts into the realm of fancy.’’ There is a folk 
quality in Thoma’s painting which is never far 
removed from the actual. In his lithograph ‘‘The 
Source”? a youth bends to drink from a spring, bub- 
bling from a hillside. A young woman, whose dra- 
peries flow gracefully about her, is seated at the right 
weaving a garland of spring flowers, and on the hilltop 
amid the nodding blossoms are the dancing figures of 
cherubs whose rounded heads blend with the floating 
clouds. Another painting which illustrates this pleas- 
ing combination of fantasy and realism is called 
“The Wonders of Spring.’’ A peasant boy leads his 
horse through a spring landscape, flowers line the road 
and the trees are budding. The horse is a stocky, 
plodding, sensible animal quite unmindful of the perky 
young cherub who rides so airily in the saddle. This 
same small etherial figure is featured again in ‘‘The 
Pearl,” in which the figures of four men rise from 
the sea, bearing alofta huge oyster shell on which 
rides the cherub holding a pearl in his plump little 
arms. 

Thoma was a master of pattern and rhythm. 
In “Dancing in a Ring,’’ which we present for this 
month’s picture study, the joined hands and swinging 
skirts of eight little peasant children create a delight- 
fully balanced design. Their gay costumes are vivid 
spots of red and green contrasting with the neutral 
vellow-green of the meadow. What fun it must be to 
feel the brittle grass and tender blossoms under their 
bare feet as they dance; we can almost hear the 
spirited song they chant as round and round they fly. 
Spring is in their hearts and their feet respond to 
its call. A pale blue river mulls along placidly between 
the low hills in the background. There is a charming 
poesy and freedom in this painting which is at present 
in the possession of a private owner. 

Thoma found the new art of lithography well-suited 
to his simple modeling and strong lines and his 
name appears in the first rank of those artists whose 
skill developed this technic. 

Two of Hans Thoma’s canvases, ‘‘At Lake of 
Garda”’ and ‘‘Eventide,’’ hang in the Metropolitan 

Museum of Art in New York City. 
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The Zoo Inspires April Art Lessons 


By Louise D. TEssIN 


R perhaps the inspiration comes from the 
fascinating stories and pictures we see these 
days of expeditions to the South Pole, to 
Africa, to the interior of South America and 
to the enchanting south sea and Pacific 

These urge us to interpret in clay, color, 
cut-paper and soap carving the native wild life of 
these remote regions. Through current magazines at 
vour library, and through books, the adventures of 
Byrd, the Martin Johnsons, Governor Pinchot and 
many others can be brought to the schoolroom. 
These stories are all wonderfully illustrated, and are 
fascinating not for 
their art value, but for their 
story and composition pos- 
sibilities as well. 


islands. 


only 


NOTE: 


She 
Let us design a border of 


monkeys in silhouette 
ourclassroom. It will make 
the room a jungle indeed, 
and take on the atmos- 
phere of such a jolly new 
place in which to spend 
the entire school day. The 
turtles may become the 
cover design for a booklet 
telling all about the huge 
turtles the Pinchots found 
on one of the Pacific islands. 
Any of the illustrations 
can be used for border application. There is a certain 
beauty in a repeating border that no other decoration 
can achieve, especially if it is a ‘“‘noisy”’ border. It 
may be ‘‘noisy”’ because of the action of the figures, or 
because of the color vibration they create. All of the 
designs in this issue may be developed in black 
silhouette with other interesting features added in 
silhouette. When cut of folded paper you can secure 
many of one kind at one cutting, and also, from folded 
paper, they may be cut to produce symmetric units. 
The spring duckling, as well as the snail, may be 
represented in a colored pictorial problem, with green 
grasses, pink daisies and perhaps a butterfly to make 
the picture complete. Suggestions for such flowers 


for 


Company, 


several kinds of 


Also, 
houette cutting, 
board borders. 


with 


were given in the March issue. 
Clay modeling and soap carving are becoming more 
and more popular in the schoolroom. 


Both are such 


Miss Tessin is ready to help you 
with your particular needs in art teaching. 
will be glad to answer letters, stating 
grade, age of pupils, and phase of subject on 
which you need advice. 

Address, Louise D. Tessin, Milton Bradley 
74 Park Street, 
Next month there will be suggestions for 
May-time 
baskets, simple conventionalized flower designs 
with applications, and a charming utility box 
made of wood for use at home or at the beach. 
there will be a group of dogs for sil- 


inexpensive mediums and both hold such fine possi- 
bilities for the talents of little children that they 
adapt themselves well to the elementary grades. And 
what could be more fun than modeling animals? If 
they are worked out in clay, they may be colored after- 
wards or coated with bronze paint. When carved 
from soap, they look like little marble statues. In 
clay they might be combined with a base that offers 


some real utility, as an ash tray, a pin tray, an ink- 
well stand or incense burner. 
There are several kinds of modeling clays. Some 


are very soft and never dry, making it possible for 
children to use the medium 
over and over again. Then 
there are other varieties of 
clay that dry hard but are 
not permanent in texture; 
last we have the clay that 
dries stone hard and can be 
colored or bronzed. Tools 
for simple clay '-modeling 
can bea collection of sticks, 
a small knife and hairpins. 
Simple tools can however be 
purchased at very little cost. 

Preliminary designs need 
not be made for clay models, 
but for soap carving it is 
quite essential. Trace the 
size of the cake of soap upon 
paper first. Draw the design within these lines, and 
then trace upon the soap. It is best to carve away 
the border edge of the soap first. The best way to 
learn is to try, and, if the first attempt is not so success- 
ful, remember there is never any waste to this problem, 
for the scraps can always be used at home. 

Work out some very simple design first,—a mouse, 
a rabbit, or a fat little bird.. Do not attempt to work 
out fine frail parts, as these will break off. All rough 
surfaces can be smoothed by washing the parts with 
a little warm water. 

Much interesting work in soap sculpture is dis- 
played each year by the committee of the great 
national soap-sculpture contest. Amateurs as well 
as professional people find this medium intensely 
interesting. Detailed directions on methods can be 
secured from various soap concerns. 


Springfield, Mass. 


lanterns, May 


suggestions for black- 
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FOR A PENGUIN POSTER 


Paint the penguin white with a tint of 
yellow under the wings and below throat. 
Eye, orange; orange-red mark on bill; orange- 
brown feet. 
Leave snow white, and adda background 
of gay colors to represent the aurora borealis. 
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THE ALLIGATOR DECIDES TO BE DECORATIVE 


Background—Black. 

Sand—Light Warm- Yellow. 
Alligator—Bright Green. 

Throat, Stomach and Section about Eye—Yellow-Green. 
Teeth—White. 

Roof of Mouth—Deep Red. 
Tongue—Orange-Red. 

Eye—Deep Yellow. 

Water—Light Blue. 

Palm Trunk—Tan. 

Palm Leaves—Orange-Tan. 

Trees in Background—Blue-Green. 


The illustration will look best when drawn on 12” x 18” paper. As shown, it 
produces an even, continuous border. Other settings may be developed. If a line is 
drawn from A to B, it cuts the alligator at the right level to appear as if swimming. 
The design can be most effectively carried out in cut-paper. If your colored papers 
are not large enough to accommodate the design, paste pieces together until the desired 
size is obtained. If your pasted cut-paper illustrations have a tendency to curl, weigh 


them with heavy books until thoroughly dry and flat before mounting them on the wall. 
It would be best to use heavy black paper or cardboard for the mounting. 
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SIMPLE DESIGNS FOR BORDERS AND TOYS 


GREEN TURTLE 
WHITE TOES 
YELLOW ENE 
SPOTS ON SHELI 
DEEPER GREEN 


BACKGROUND PALE YELLow 
GRASS BRIGHT GREEN 
LEAVES BRIGHT GREEN AND 
BLUE-GREEN 
PALM TRUNK LIGHT LAVENDER 
FRUIT VELLOW- ORANGE 
MOUNTINGS GREEN AND 


LAVENDER 


LINE SMALL CARDBOARD Box 
WITH GREEN PAPER 

ATTACH CARDBOARD WHEELS 
PASTE RABBIT INTO [30x 


Louise 


ON 


PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN BORDER DEVELOPMENT 


Instead of a free-hand repetition of lines and spots only, to 
represent an abstract design, let us carry out the idea in the develop- 


ment of small animals in colored borders. 


Mark your border space into any number of given lengths. 
Develop your little figures step by step. When the construction 


is completed, extra touches may be added, and colors introduced. 


These borders make attractive decorations for blackboards, 


booklet covers, and boxes. 


Suggestive color scheme: snail, pale yellow; underside, white; 
shell, light red-orange; grass, yellow-green; base, blue-green; 
background, black or dark blue. Mouse, light olue-gray; nose 


and inside ear, pink; cheese, yellow-orange; base, light green; 


background, dark blue-violet. 
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EXPRESSIVE COLORED CLAY MODELS 
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DAINTY SOAP-SCULPTURED FIGURES 
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MOTHER GOOSE OPERETTA 


SonGs: Taken from ‘‘Mother Goose Songs’ by 
Ethel Crowinshield. 

CHARACTERS: 
MoTHER GOOSE LITTLE Boy BLUE 


BABY BUNTING, a Doll 
Jack, BE NIMBLE 
JACK AND JILL 
MOUSE 


SETTING: 


A Mother Goose playhouse is on the left. 


Bau, BAH, BLACK SHEEP 

CROOKED MAN 

Cuorus, Remainder of 
Children 


This is 


made of blocks with a green pasteboard roof, on which 
is a red brick chimney made of red paper with white 


chalk marks for bricks. 
table are in the house. 


A chair, a bed, and a small 
Around the house are green 


painted boxes in which the children have planted flowers. 


A red brick wall is at the 
left of the house. This is 
made by covering a kinder- 
garten table with red brick 
crepe paper. 

A pail is placed in front 
of the house. 

Two tall pine trees form 
the background on_ the 
right. Hanging from one 
pine is a pasteboard clock 
with its hands pointing to 
one. 
used for striking the clock. 


Imitation grass is scattered on the floor. 
crepe paper cut into very small pieces produces this 


effect. 


PLACE: 


(MOTHER GOOSE 1s sitting on a chair by her house 


singing to BABY BUNTING.) 


The progressive teacher has practical method 
suggestions to make to others. 


have preschool 
CHILDHOOD 


help 


accepted. 


Address, AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, Editorial, 
120 East 16th Street, New York City, enclosing 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Hidden among the branches is a green stick 


Mother Goose’s Home. 


Bye Baby Bunting, 

Daddy’s gone a-hunting, 

To get a little rabbit skin, 

To wrap the Baby Bunting in. 


(MOTHER GOOSE goes into her house, puts BABY 


BUNTING fo sleep, then comes out.) 


MOTHER GOOSE: 
just in time for the party. 
(Enter CHORUS.) 


Now, I’ve put baby to sleep 


Cuorus: Hello, Mother Goose. 
MOTHER Goose: Be seated, my children. 


(Children sit down, 
on the right. Enter 


arranging 
JacK HORNER, 
Humpty-Dumpty, JACK, BE NIMBLE, JACK AND JILL, 


welcomes 
brief form and will pay for those which are 


Green 


themselves mainly 
with a pte, 


oyomething to Do 


and the Mouse. Each enters separately, and as he 
reaches the center, MOTHER GOOSE calls his name as 


follows.) 


MoTHER GOoosE: Oh, here come Jack Horner, 
Humpty-Dumpty, Jack and Jill, Jack, Be Nimble, 
and the Mouse. 

(JACK HORNER strolls over and sits in the corner. 
Humpty-Dumpty takes a seat on the wall. JACK AND 
Jitt, Jack, BE NIMBLE, and the MOousE sit down 
by MOTHER GOOSE.) 

Jitt: Where is Little Boy Blue? 

ALL (sing): 

Little Boy Blue, come blow your horn, 

The sheep are in the meadow, the cow’sin the corn. 
Where’s the Little Boy that looks after the sheep? 
He’s under the haystack fast asleep. 


MouseE:Hurry, Jack Be Nimble, goget Little Boy Blue. 


ALL (sing): 
Jack, be nimble, Jack, be 
Many mothers quick, 
to offer. AMERICAN Jack, jump over the candle- 
these suggestions in stick. 


(JAcK, BE NIMBLE exits 
to the right.) 

MoTHER GOosE: While 
we're waiting for Little Boy 
Blue, Jack and Jill 
fetch a pail of water. 


can 


(JACK AND JILL pick up pail and exit on the left. 
Jack, BE NIMBLE with LITTLE Boy BLUE, followed by 
Bau, BAH, BLACK SHEEP, enter at right.) 


ALL (sing): Bah, Bah, Black Sheep, have you any 
wool? 

SHEEP (sings): 

Yes, sir, yes, sir, three bags full, 


One for my master, one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy who lives down the lane. 


(JACK AND JILL, disheveled, enter from left.) 
ALL: What is the matter? 

JitL: Jack fell down and broke his crown. 
Jack: And Jill came tumbling after. 

ALL (laugh and sing): 


Jack and Jill went up the hill, 
To fetch a pail of water. 

Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


(Just then Humpty-Dumpty falls off the wall. 
AND JILL try to pick him up.) 


JACK 


i 
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ALL (sing): LEARNING FROM PICTURES 4 
Humpty-Dumpty sat on the wall, Pictures, I believe, can teach many times more than 7 
Humpty-Dumpty had a great fall, pages of written material. Unfortunately, geography . 
All the king’s horses and all the king’s men, textbooks include too few, and those often unattrac- ! 
Couldn't put Humpty back again. tive and small. 


I had spent much time searching out ‘National 
Geographic Magazines,’’ cutting out pictures dealing 
with our geography study, and pasting them on 
Jack HORNER: What a big boy am I! attractive colored mounting paper. These were 

thumb-tacked on the bulletin board in our room 


(JACK HORNER puts a thumb in his pie, and pulls out 
a plum.) 


ALL (sing): in a conspicuous place, but I regretted to find that 
Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, . only a few children examined them carefully, some 
Eating a Christmas pie. merely noticed them, and others were not aware 

He put in his thumb and pulled out a plum, that there was any change on the bulletin board 
And said, ‘“‘ What a big boy am I!”’ until the new pictures had been called to their atten- 

tion. 

MOTHER GOOsE: Let us play some games. I first explained to the children that I had spent 
(All form circle and skip, singing.) much time trying to make their schoolroom, where 


they spent over half their waking hours, a livable, 
comfortable, and attractive place. I asked them 
whether they would remark about them when they 
found new decorations in the room. They began to 
do some observing. At the beginning of school in the 

(CROOKED MAN passes just as they finish song. morning the children began to put up their hands and 
Children point and sing) say, ‘‘I see you have put some pictures of London on 
the bulletin board,” or, “I like the new poster that 
you have put up.”’ 

But still their observation was not as keen as I 
wished it to be. If I followed that child’s comment 
with some such question as, ‘‘What did you notice 
especially in the picture of St. Paul’s Cathedral?” 
(All play) or, ‘‘What interesting piece of information did you 
find under the picture of Westminster Abbey?’ the . 
child was often surprised to realize that he had only 
glanced at the pictures. 

One morning the children came into the room, 
noticed the bulletin board, and discovered this ques- 
tion written above some pictures of Norway, ‘What 
four ways do the Norwegians have of earning their 

Mouse: I think we're all tired, and it’s just about living?’’ Each child studied every picture as he came 
time to go home. (MOUSE runs to clock and strikes in, and this careful study of the six or seven pictures 
one.) provided abundant material for a geography lesson 
that day, with no reference at all made to the geog- 
raphy textbook. The children were astonished to 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. discover that they had learned so many facts through 

(Swing hands from left to right.) pictures alone. 

Many lessons are now studied from pictures which 
formerly received only a casual glance. Sometimes 
(Run forward 4 steps lightly.) questions accompany new pictures on the bulletin 
board, sometimes they do not, but every child is 
eager now to tell the host of facts he has learned 
every time he discovers new pictures on the bulletin 


Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon. 

The little dog laughed to see such sport, 
And the dish ran away with the spoon. 


There was a crooked man, 

He walked a crooked mile. 

He found a crooked sixpence against a crooked stile, 
He bought a crooked cat, that caught a crooked mouse. 
And they all lived together in a little crooked house. 


Bean porridge hot, bean porridge cold, 
Bean porridge in the pot, nine days old. 
Some like it hot, some like it cold. 
Some like it in the pot, nine days old. 


(Children sit down as though tired. MOUSE rises.) 


FINALE (all stand and sing as follows): 


The mouse ran up the clock. 


The clock struck one. 
(Clap hands overhead on the word one.) 


The mouse ran down. board. | 
(Run backward 4 steps.) —JANET JENKINS, Dayton, Ohio. 
Hickory, Dickory, Dock. THE COUNTY FAIR 
(Swing hands from left to right.) The County Fair was held in the autumn, and I 


—ALLENE P. Brown, Richmond, Va. really didn’t start the school fair myself. But 
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Ernest and Milford each had a pumpkin to take to the 
fair, and how could they tell which was larger if they 
didn’t bring them.to school? So the exhibits began 
to develop. We surely had to have a blanket stand, 
a merry-go-round, a school exhibit and a hundred 
more things. No sand table was large enough, and 
it was with difficulty that I kept things in proportion 
to the catalog dolls that the girls cut out to make a 
crowd. 

The children were allowed to take material from 
school and make things for the fair at home. The 
only condition was that each child who took material 
must bring back a finished article before the day when 
we set up our fair in the school yard. 

The grounds, eight by twelve feet, were fenced 
with lollypop sticks and string. Kindergarten beads 
were strung overhead for electric lights. There was 
a blanket stand with colored blankets cut from 
catalogs, ‘‘kewpie’’ dolls made of string, and little 
lamps of clay and matches with shades cut from the 
fancy paper linings of envelopes. There was a school 
exhibit with tiny booklets and penmanship on pages 
not much larger than a postage stamp; a baby show, 
where tiny celluloid dolls were weighed in a dime- 
store basket on paper scales. There were shoe-box 
stands of all varieties, labeled according to the par- 
ents’ interests. A gypsy doll stood in front of a black 
tent decorated with stars and labeled, ‘‘Your fortune 
for a quarter.”’ An oval race track with a lollypop 
stick and string fence and a sand track lay in front 
of a grandstand made of spools and cardboard. Three 
tin racers trembled at the starting line. 

There was, of course, a circus. All of the celluloid 
animals in town marched in the parade. The ferris 
wheel and merry-go-round were made of tinker toys, 
and would really go. The smallest celluloid animals 
can be forced on the tinker toy sticks to make “‘horses’”’ 
for the merry-go-round. Ferris wheel seats are made 
of cardboard swung by string loops so that they will 
always hang down. The catalog dolls were mounted 
on stiff paper and their backs were painted so that the 
crowd looked all right from either side. Some were 
folded to sit in the ferris wheel or grandstand. Others 
had standards pasted to their feet to hold them 
upright. 

When it was all set up we sold tickets to the other 
grades. They came in groups and paid to drink 
imaginary pink lemonade, to turn the merry-go-round 
or ferris wheel, and to see the exhibits, which by this 
time were so numerous that we had to borrow saw- 
horses and planks to make tables for them. We had 
rabbits, chickens and white rats; fruit, vegetables, 
school work, sewing and even a plate of biscuits. 

Every one who attended our fair was allowed a vote 
on the best article of each class. The names of the 
winners were printed in the town paper the following 
week, as were also the best articles written about our 
fair by the children. 


—CLARA STEWART, Kearney, Nebraska. 


OUR SAND TABLE PROJECT 

This sand table project was appealing to children 
and as the material costs very little, I thought it 
might prove helpful to other teachers. 

The sand table was decorated to represent an 
Indian scene. Minnehaha, Nokomis, and Hiawatha 
were very much in evidence. The tents were made 
of khaki cloth fastened to a bunch of twigs to hold 
them erect. Pictures of the sun, moon, and stars were 
cut from gold and silver paper and pasted on them. 

The Indian figures were rubber dolls bought from a 
drug store for fifteen cents each and painted. Minne- 
haha was most realistic in a costume of white chamois 
skin made from an old glove. The edges of both skirt 
and blouse were cut to give a fringed effect. Mocca- 
sins were fashioned from two of the fingers of the same 
old glove, and ornamented with a single blue bead. 
Strings of tiny blue beads on arms, neck, and hair 
added another pleasing bit of color. 

Nokomis wore a shawl made from a gay piece of 
uncut velvet. Her dress, too, was made of chamois 
skin. A small green feather stuck in her hair gave her 
a festive appearance. 

Hiawatha was most lifelike in a hunting suit of dark 
brown fashioned from another old glove. A tiny bow, 
made fromagreen twig and tied withanarrowstrip of the 
glove, hung from hisshoulder. The weearrows, fashioned 
of toothpicks tipped with feathers dyed gay colors, were 
stuck in his belt, proclaiming him a real hunter. 

From the same pair of old gloves, came Indian 
cradles for several little papooses. Penny dolls from 
a ten-cent store make ideal papooses with a little 
touching up. These cradles were hung on the 
branches of tiny pine trees. The trees were real twigs 
brought from the woods. 

We were so fortunate as to find at the ten-cent store 
several canoes with Indian figures seated in them. 
An old wash basin buried in the sand and filled with 
bluing water furnished a miniature lake on which to 
launch the canoes. 

The tents and trees were used as a background. 
The Indian figures, Minnehaha, Nokomis, Hiawatha, 
and two other Indians dressed almost exactly like 
Hiawatha, were seated around a camp fire. <A small 
pot, also bought from the ten-Cent store, was sus- 
pended over the tiny logs from three sticks tied in the 
middle and buried in the sand. The lake was at the 
right of the camp fire, in the far corner of the sand 
table. The effect was charming and the children 
who worked out the project, gained a clear mental 
picture of Indian life in the early days. 

If one lived in a place where such things could be 
bought, a few toy animals might be added. There is 
such a wealth of material for a teacher to choose from 
that a wide-awake one can find almost anything she 
wants, if she lives in a large place. This project was 
worked out in a rural community and we had to make 
the most of what was right at hand. 


—Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas. 
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The Tale of the Springbok and Great-grandpapa adie. 


By ELizABETH CLARK 


Rep | ERE is an old story from South Africa about 
a ail the Springbok and the Tortoise. 

TL) First of all, do you know what a Springbok 
ees is? He is a little Antelope, hardly bigger 
LK | than a goat, very slim and graceful, with a 
roddich-tewe n coat marked with dark brown and with 
white. He has two curving horns on his beautiful 
little head and he can run like the wind, and jump, 
almost as if he were a bird flying. 

And the Tortoise? We all know what a Tortoise is 
like with his heavy shell that covers him all over, 
little wrinkled head that pokes out and in, and his 
four little scaly legs that carry him so slowly over the 


his 


ground. 

Then how could a Tortoise run a race with a 
Springbok? This is just what the story is going to 
tell you: 


It was a very hot day, and the sun was high in the 
blue sky. Most creatures were resting quietly until 


evening came and the air grew cool again. Even 
the lizards, who like the heat, were lying still upon 
the rocks. No one wanted to talk or run about- 
except the Springbok. It seemed m 
as if nothing would keep him quiet. 

He was quite young, and he pA 


looked very handsome as he stood 
at the foot of a little rocky hill, 
with his sleek coat shining in the 
sunlight. (You and I _ would 
scarcely have noticed him, he was 
so nearly the color of the rocks and 
dry grass.) There he stood, talk- 
ing, without ever stopping, to any- 
one who would listen; indeed, he 
hardly cared whether they listened 
ornot. He talked all about himself 
and how clever and wonderful he 
was. “I canrunlike the wind,” 
the Springbok. “No can 
possibly run as fast And I 
can jump higher than anyone in 
all the world. Look at me! Look!” 
And suddenly he gathered himself 
together, with his little head laid 
back till his horns almost touched 


said 


as 


his skin, and he shot into the air like an arrow froma 
bow. It certainly was a wonderful jump and very 
beautiful to watch. But, unfortunately, no one 
wanted to see it; nobody wanted to do anything but 
bask in the sunlight or sleep till evening came. So, 
when the Springbok came running swiftly back to the 
foot of the hill, he found no one there to admire him 
except one small Lizard who was lying on a rock. 
And the Lizard did not seem to admire him in the 
least; in fact, he was very cross. 

‘“‘T wish you could keep still,” 
sudden. 


he said. ‘‘You are so 
My poor wife got such a turn when you 
jumped like that, she nearly fell into a Snake’s mouth. 
We were having such a pleasant little talk and now 
she’s gone into a hole and I don’t suppose she'll 
come out again today.” 

‘‘Pooh!”’ said the Springbok (which was extremely 
rude of him). He ought to have said: “I beg 
your wife’s pardon and yours too,’ don’t you 
think? “I am surprised at you. Here am I ready 
to show you what good running and jumping 
is and none of you take the smallest interest in 
anything I do. Slow and stupid! Slow and stupid! 
Slow and stupid!’ said the Springbok. ‘‘That’s 
what you are.’’ And each time he said “slow 
and stupid”’ he jumped right over the Lizard’s rock 
and back again. 

So you will not be surprised to hear that, 
at last he did stand still, the Lizard 
to join his wife. No one was there at all. 

‘‘Pooh!”’ said the Springbok 
again, very loudly; and _ he 
was just about to go away in 
disgust when a voice said, ‘‘Not 
so very stupid and_ perhaps 
not so slow as_you_ think, 
my young friend.’”’ The Spring- 
bok turned to look where the 
voice came from and saw some- 


when 
had gone 


thing that looked like a 
dark-colored stone in the 
shadow of a big rock. But it 
was not a stone; it was mov- 
ing slowly along the ground, 
and out of it poked a little 


wrinkled head, with two bright 
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eyes, and it had four queer little scaly legs. It 
was Great-grandpapa Tortoise who had been asleep in 
the cool shadow on the north side of the rock. 

Now Great-grandpapa Tortoise was really very old, 
perhaps seventy years, perhaps eighty—nobody 
knew, and nobody could remember a time when he 
was not to be seen round about the little rocky hill- 
side. And he was very wise. He had seen many 
years go by; much had happened and he had thought 
about it all. The Springbok was only three years 
old and he thought so much about himself and how 
quick and clever he was that he had no time to think 
of anything else. 

So the only answer he made to Great-grandpapa 
Tortoise was to say ‘‘Pooh” again. ‘‘What do you 
know about running? I don’t suppose you ever 
crawled beyond the bottom of this hill in all your life!”’ 

‘‘Perhaps not,’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise. 
“But I have lived a long while and learned a little 
and I think I know some things that you do not. 
Will you run a race with me?” 

The Springbok was just going to say, “‘A race with 
you. Rubbish!’’ when he saw that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lizard had come out of their hole and were watching 
with their little bright eyes and listening to every 
word. And he thought, ‘‘This will be a fine joke; 
everyone on the hill will laugh at the foolish old 
Tortoise.’” So he said: ‘‘Oh, yes, old slow-body, I 
will race with you, whenever and wherever you choose.”’ 

‘Very well,’’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise. ‘‘In 
a week from today we will start. The time shall be 
one hour before sunset and the race is to be run in a 
straight line from the foot of the hill to the river bank. 
Will you be ready?” 

The Springbok looked across the -grassy plain. 
Quite a mile away he could see a line of bushes and 
trees and tall green reeds that marked where the 
river ran. It was not a long way for him to run, but 
how could Great-grandpapa Tortoise ever get there 
with his little legs and his heavy shell? 

“Stupid old creature,”’ said the Springbok to him- 
self. ‘‘He will die on the way!’’ And he tossed his 
beautiful little head and stamped his slender foot and 
snorted, ‘‘Yes-s-s-s!’’ And he jumped right over 
Great-grandpapa Tortoise and the rock as well, and 
was off like the wind, far away across the plain. 

‘“‘So very sudden!” said Mr. Lizard to Mrs. Lizard 
when they found themselves safely on the rock again. 
(They had both fallen off this time.) ‘‘But let us go 
and talk to Great-grandpapa Tortoise and hear what 
he is going to do about this race.’’ And when they 
had heard what Great-grandpapa had to say, some- 
thing seemed to amuse them very much. And they 
went away and told the other little creatures who 
lived on the hill—the Crows and the Coneys (who are 
a kind of rabbit), the little Birds and the Grass- 
hoppers, the Bees and the Ants—and they all laughed 
together and said, ‘‘How surprised the Springbok 
will be!”’ 
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Well, the day came. By an hour before sunset the 
Springbok was ready. He stood at the foot of the 
hill with Great-grandpapa Tortoise at his side. All 
the creatures from the hill were there to see. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lizard and their lizard friends were on the 
rocks; the Coneys had come out of their burrows and 
were sitting in a row; the little Birds hopped and 
fluttered and the Crows sailed overhead. The Bees 
and Ants and the Grasshoppers came, too. Even 
the Snakes were watching. 

‘‘Are you ready?” said the Springbok. 
hurry to be off. 

“Quite ready,’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise, 
slowly moving one little leg. The Springbok leaped 
into the air and ran swiftly forward. Great-grand- 
papa Tortoise followed; he crawled into the long 
grass of the plain and disappeared. 

The Springbok stopped before he had gone very far. 
‘‘No need to hurry,” he said. “‘I will look back and 
see what that foolish old fellow is doing.’’ But, as he 
stopped, he heard a little Tortoise-voice just ahead of 


He wasina 


’ 


him saying, ‘“‘Be quick! I am here. I am on the 
way.” 

‘‘Dear me!’’ said the Springbok. ‘There is Great- 
grandpapa. How did he get so far?’”’” And he raced 


on again. But soon he stopped. ‘‘He must be far 
behind now,” he said. 

And just in front of him came a little Tortoise- 
voice saying, ‘‘Be quick! I am here. I am on the 
way.” 

‘‘How did he do it!”’ said the Springbok, starting off 
again in a great hurry. And next time he stopped 
to look it was just the same. ‘‘Be quick! I am here. 
I am on the way.” 

“It must be magic,’ said the Springbok after it 
had happened several times more. And he laid 
back his head and raced like the wind. 

But all his hurry wasin vain. For when he reached 
the edge of the river he saw a little dark thing like a 
roundish stone lying on the bank. But it was not a 
stone; it poked out a little wrinkled head and said, 
‘“‘T am here before you, you see,’’ and it tucked its 
head into its shell again and went to sleep. 

‘“‘Great-grandpapa Tortoise! ! !’’ said the Spring- 
bok; and stood and stared. How puzzled he was; 
and how the Monkeys (who were watching from the 
bushes on the river bank) laughed and laughed at 
him! You see, they knew what had.really happened 


and so did the birds and beasts on the hillside. Great- 
grandpapa Tortoise had never raced at all. He was 
fast asleep in the grass at the foot of the hill. But in 


the week before the race he had sent messages to all 
his children and grandchildren and great-grand- 
children (there were very many of them), telling them 
to hide among the long grass, so that wherever the 
Springbok stopped there was always a tortoise near 
to cry: ‘“‘Be quick! I am here. I am on the way.” 
And Great-grandpapa’s eldest son was waiting on the 
river bank (one tortoise is very like another, you know) 
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and the foolish Springbok thought it was Great- 
grandpapa himself. 

He was so ashamed of losing the race that he went 
away for quite a long while to think about it; and 
when he came back he was not so ready to laugh at 
other creatures or to boast of his speed and quickness. 
And all the animals liked him so much better that it 
was not long before they told him the joke about the 
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race. And the Springbok laughed as much as anyone 
at the cleverness of Great-grandpapa Tortoise. 

So that is the story of the great race; and there is a 
saying about the tortoise in Africa to this very day. 
It says: ‘‘His legs are slow, but his shell is hard. 
It is not easy to get the better of him.” 


—From ‘‘Child Education,’ London, England. 
Copyright by ELIZABETH CLARK. 


Old Horse Keeps Easter 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


DWIESTERDAY there was an Old Horse who 
&,| had to stay in his stable in the City because 
FI there was nothing that he could do. That 
| was too bad, for he remembered the days 
when he had been busy, trotting, pacing, 
galloping. As he munched hay and crunched oats in 
his stable in the City, he thought about the Farm. 

The Old Horse, when he was a Young Horse, had 
lived on a Farm. He had cropped green grass in a 
field where daisies grew and the sun felt warm on his 
back. He kicked his feet in the air and galloped from 
one corner of the field-with-daisies to the other. 

‘“‘Come, Whitey! Whoa! Wait for us,”’ the children 
called to him. At first he pretended that he did not 
hear the children, but that was only part of the game. 
Then he took the children for rides. Trotting, 
galloping, they went, with the wind blowing his mane 
and a child’s arms tight around his neck. Riding 
among the stars they went, a field full of stars. In his 
stable in the City, the Old Horse tossed his mane, 
remembering the wind in his face and the children, 
riding with him in turns. 

The Old Horse, when he was a Middle-Aged 
Horse,—when he had been broken to harness, and 
carried eggs, apples, milk, flour, potatoes, butter 
and cheese to the railroad station for several seasons 
—came himself on thetraintothe City. That was an 
adventure! In a special stall, in a special car; bell 
ringing, whistle blowing, shining rails singing, from the 
Farm to the City, he rode. When the Middle-Aged 
Horse came to the City, he was harnessed to a fine 
horse cab. The cab had a blanket with fringe, a 
high seat for the driver, and a top that went up and 
down with the weather. The Old Horse stamped his 
feet remembering his cab. 

Rain or shine, he and his cab carried pleasant people 
to pleasant places. He carried old ladies, with sugar 
for him in their pockets, for rides in the park. He 
carried little girls to dancing school; little boys 
to birthday parties. He took ladies dressed like 
princesses to dancing parties. Who could count 
the lumps of sugar and the red apples he had munched 
when he had a cab? Those were fat days! 


Trotting, prancing, then walking up and down the 
streets, rain or shine, the Middle-Aged Horse, drawing 
his cab, had come to be the Old Horse. The cab 
looked odd. The streets were crowded. People 
hurrying. Trucks, automobiles, fire engines, police 
wagons, ambulances, more trucks, more automobiles. 
The Old Horse had never met an automobile face to 
face. If he ever should, he had decided to be very 
polite but speak his mind. 

“You have no family,’’ he would say to the auto- 
mobile. ‘‘My father won races, and I have carried 
children through a field of stars in the country, 
riding, riding, with the wind.”’ 

One day the Old Horse had met an automobile face 
to face. 

“Grr-rr! Toot! Hss-ss! Grr-rr!’’ the automobile 
said very rudely. Its lights were like a giant’s eyes. 
Its engine breathed fire. Its brakes made a grind- 
ing noise like the teeth of a dragon. The Old Horse 
had not been able to utter one neigh. The policeman, 
who had helped the Old Horse to stand up again 
after the automobile had so impolitely knocked him 
down, said: 

‘‘You’re too old a horse to work any longer. Better 
not try.” 

This was the story of Yesterday. There was an 
Old Horse who had to stay in his stable because there 
was nothing for him todo. Munching hay, crunching 
oats in his stable in the city, remembering the arms of 
children about his neck, the laughter of children going 
to parties in his cab; lumps of sugar, apples. An Old 

Horse, sleep-walking. 

Now it is Today. Spring hascome. Spring comes 
to the country on the wings of song sparrows and the 
petals of violets. Spring comes to the City in sun- 
shine, sending gold rays between tall buildings as 
straight and bright as swords. The Grocer sets 
out green vegetables on the sidewalk. The Toyman 
fills his window with pink velvet rabbits, garden tools 
and Easter eggs. The shop windows are full of wood 
figures in new dresses and hats. The street cleaner 
sweeps the stone pavements. The park policeman 
puts up a sign, ‘‘Keep off the grass.’” The streets are 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Ernest and Milford each had a pumpkin to take to the 
fair, and how could they tell which was larger if they 


didn’t bring them to school? So the exhibits began 
to develop. We surely had to have a blanket stand, 
a merry-go-round, a school exhibit and a hundred 
more things. No sand table was large enough, and 
it was with difficulty that I kept things in proportion 
to the catalog dolls that the girls cut out to make a 
crowd. 

The children were allowed to take material from 
school and make things for the fair at home. The 
only condition was that each child who took material 
must bring back a finished article before the day when 
we set up our fair in the school yard. 

The grounds, eight by twelve feet, were fenced 
with lollypop sticks and string. Kindergarten beads 
were strung overhead for electric lights. There was 
a blanket stand with colored blankets cut from 
catalogs, ‘‘kewpie’’ dolls made of string, and little 
lamps of clay and matches with shades cut from the 
fancy paper linings of envelopes. There was a school 
exhibit with tiny booklets and penmanship on pages 
not much larger than a postage stamp; a baby show, 
where tiny celluloid dolls were weighed in a dime- 
store basket on paper scales. There were shoe-box 
stands of all varieties, labeled according to the par- 
ents’ interests. A gypsy doll stood in front of a black 
tent decorated with stars and labeled, ‘‘Your fortune 
for a quarter.’’ An oval race track with a lollypop 
stick and string fence and a sand track lay in front 
of a grandstand made of spoolsand cardboard. Three 
tin racers trembled at the starting line. 

There was, of course, a circus. All of the celluloid 
animals in town marched in the parade. The ferris 
wheel and merry-go-round were made of tinker toys, 
and would really go. The smallest celluloid animals 
can be forced on the tinker toy sticks to make ‘‘horses’”’ 
for.the merry-go-round. Ferris wheel seats are made 
of cardboard swung by string loops so that they will 
always hang down. The catalog dolls were mounted 
on stiff paper and their backs were painted so that the 
crowd looked all right from either side. Some were 
folded to sit in the ferris wheel or grandstand. Others 
had standards pasted to their feet to hold them 
upright. 

When it was all set up we sold tickets to the other 
grades. They came in groups and paid to drink 
imaginary pink lemonade, to turn the merry-go-round 
or ferris wheel, and to see the exhibits, which by this 
time were so numerous that we had to borrow saw- 
horses and planks to make tables for them. We had 
rabbits, chickens and white rats; fruit, vegetables, 
school work, sewing and even a plate of biscuits. 

Every one who attended our fair was allowed a vote 
on the best article of each class. The names of the 


winners were printed in the town paper the following 
week, as were also the best articles written about our 
fair by the children. 


—CLARA STEWART, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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OUR SAND TABLE PROJECT 

This sand table project was appealing to children 
and as the material costs very little, I thought it 
might prove helpful to other teachers. 

The sand table was decorated to represent an 
Indian scene. Minnehaha, Nokomis, and Hiawatha 
were very much in evidence. The tents were made 
of khaki cloth fastened to a bunch of twigs to hold 
them erect. Pictures of the sun, moon, and stars were 
cut from gold and silver paper and pasted on them. 

The Indian figures were rubber dolls bought from a 
drug store for fifteen cents each and painted. Minne- 
haha was most realistic in a costume of white chamois 
skin made from an old glove. The edges of both skirt 
and blouse were cut to give a fringed effect. Mocca- 
sins were fashioned from two of the fingers of the same 
old glove, and ornamented with a single blue bead. 
Strings of tiny blue beads on arms, neck, and hair 
added another pleasing bit of color. 

Nokomis wore a shawl made from a gay piece of 
uncut velvet. Her dress, too, was made of chamois 
skin. A small green feather stuck in her hair gave her 
a festive appearance. 

Hiawatha was most lifelike in a hunting suit of dark 
brown fashioned from another old glove. A tiny bow, 
made fromagreen twig and tied withanarrowstrip of the 
glove, hung from hisshoulder. The weearrows, fashioned 
of toothpicks tipped with feathers dyed gay colors, were 
stuck in his belt, proclaiming him a real hunter. 

From the same pair of old gloves, came Indian 
cradles for several little papooses. Penny dolls from 
a ten-cent store make ideal papooses with a little 
touching up. These .cradles were hung on the 
branches of tiny pine trees. The trees were real twigs 
brought from the woods. 

We were so fortunate as to find at the ten-cent store 
several canoes with Indian figures seated in them. 
An old wash basin buried in the sand and filled with 
bluing water furnished a miniature lake on which to 
launch the canoes. 

The tents and trees were used as a background. 
The Indian figures, Minnehaha, Nokomis, Hiawatha, 
and two other Indians dressed almost exactly like 
Hiawatha, were seated around a camp fire. A small 
pot, also bought from the ten-cent store, was sus- 
pended over the tiny logs from three sticks tied in the 
middle and buried in the sand. The lake was at the 
right of the camp fire, in the far corner of the sand 
table. The effect was charming and the children 
who worked out the project, gained a clear mental 
picture of Indian life in the early days. 

If one lived in a place where such things could be 
bought, a few toy animals might be added. There is 
such a wealth of material for a teacher to choose from 
that a wide-awake one can find almost anything she 
wants, if she lives in a large place. This project was 
worked out in a rural community and we had to make 
the most of what was right at hand. 


—Lucy VERMILLION, Rusk, Texas. 
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The Tale of the Springbok and Great-grandpapa Tortoise 


By ELIzABETH CLARK 


fae |ERE is an old story from South Africa about 
1i the Springbok and the Tortoise. 

First of all, do you know what a Springbok 

He is a little Antelope, hardly bigger 
“| than a goat, very slim and graceful, with a 
reddish-brown coat marked with dark brown and with 
white. ‘He has two curving horns on his beautiful 
little head and he can run like the wind, and jump, 
almost as if he were a bird flying. 

And the Tortoise? We all know what a Tortoise is 
like with his heavy shell that covers him all over, his 
little wrinkled head that pokes out and in, and his 
four little scaly legs that carry him so slowly over the 
ground. 

Then how could a Tortoise run 
Springbok? 
tell you: 


a race with a 
This is just what the story is going to 


It was a very hot day, and the sun was high in the 
blue sky. Most creatures were resting quietly until 
evening came and the air grew cool again. Even 
the lizards, who like the heat, were lying still upon 
the rocks. No one wanted to talk or run about— 
except the Springbok. It seemed 
as if nothing would keep him quiet. 

He was quite young, and he 
looked very handsome as he stood 
at the foot of a little rocky hill, 
with his sleek coat shining in the 
sunlight. (You and I|_ would 
scarcely have noticed him, he was 
so nearly the color of the rocks and 
dry grass.) There he stood, talk- 
ing, without ever stopping, to any- 
one who would listen; indeed, he 
hardly cared whether they listened 
ornot. He talked all about himself 
and how clever and wonderful he 
was. “I canrunlike the wind,’’ said 
the Springbok. ‘“‘No one can 
possibly run as fast as I. And I 
can jump higher than anyone in 
all the world. Look at me! Look!”’ 
And suddenly he gathered himself 
together, with his little head laid 
back till his horns almost touched 


his skin, and he shot into the air like an arrow from a 
bow. It certainly was a wonderful jump and very 
beautiful to watch. But, unfortunately, no one 
wanted to see it; nobody wanted to do anything but 
bask in the sunlight or sleep till evening came. So, 
when the Springbok came running swiftly back to the 
foot of the hill, he found no one there to admire him 
except one small Lizard who was lying on a rock. 
And the Lizard did not seem to admire him in the 
least; in fact, he was very cross. 

‘“‘T wish you could keep still,’’ he said. ‘‘You are so 
sudden. My poor wife got such a turn when you 
jumped like that, she nearly fell into a Snake’s mouth. 
We were having such a pleasant little talk and now 
she’s gone into a hole and I don’t suppose she'll 
come out again today.” 

‘‘Pooh!”’ said the Springbok (which was extremely 
rude of him). He ought to have said: ‘I beg 
your wife’s pardon and yours too,’’ don’t you 
think? “I am surprised at you. Here am I ready 
to show you what good running and jumping 
is and none of you take the smallest interest in 
anything I do. Slow and stupid! Slow and stupid! 
Slow and stupid!’ said the Springbok. ‘‘That’s 
what you are.’ And each time he said “slow 
and stupid” he jumped right over the Lizard’s rock 
and back again. 

So you will not be surprised to hear that, when 
at last he did stand still, the Lizard had gone 
to join his wife. No one was there at all. 

‘‘Pooh!”’ said the Springbok 
again, very loudly; and he 
was just about to go away in 
disgust when a voice said, ‘‘Not 
so very stupid and _ perhaps 
not so slow as you _ think, 
my young friend.’’ The Spring- 
bok turned to look where the 
voice came from and saw some- 


thing that looked like a 
dark-colored stone the 
shadow of a big rock. But it 


was not a stone; it was mov- 
ing slowly along the ground, 
and out of it poked a little 
wrinkled head, with two bright 
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eyes, and it had four queer little scaly legs. It 
was Great-grandpapa Tortoise who had been asleep in 
the cool shadow on the north side of the rock. 

Now Great-grandpapa Tortoise was really very old, 
perhaps seventy years, perhaps eighty—nobody 
knew, and nobody could remember a time when he 
was not to be seen round about the little rocky hill- 
side. And he was very wise. He had seen many 
years go by; much had happened and he had thought 
about it all. The Springbok was only three years 
old and he thought so much about himself and how 
quick and clever he was that he had no time to think 
of anything else. 

So the only answer he made to Great-grandpapa 
Tortoise was to say “Pooh” again. ‘‘What do you 
know about running? I don’t suppose you ever 
crawled beyond the bottom of this hill in all your life!’ 

“Perhaps not,’’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise. 
“But I have lived a long while and learned a little 
and I think I know some things that you do not. 
Will you run a race with me?” 

The Springbok was just going to say, ‘‘A race with 
you. Rubbish!’ when he saw that Mr. and Mrs. 
Lizard had come out of their hole and were watching 
with their little bright eyes and listening to every 
word. And he thought, ‘This will be a fine joke; 
everyone on the hill will laugh at the foolish old 
Tortoise.’’ So he said: ‘‘Oh, yes, old slow-body, I 
will race with you, whenever and wherever you choose.” 

“Very well,’’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise. ‘In 
a week from today we will start. The time shall be 
one hour before sunset and the race is to be run in a 
straight line from the foot of the hill to the river bank. 
Will you be ready?”’ 

The Springbok looked across the grassy plain. 
Quite a mile away he could see a line of bushes and 
trees and tall green reeds that marked where the 
river ran. It was not a long way for him to run, but 
how could Great-grandpapa Tortoise ever get there 
with his little legs and his heavy shell? 

“Stupid old creature,’ said the Springbok to him- 
self. ‘‘He will die on the way!’’ And he tossed his 
beautiful little head and stamped his slender foot and 
snorted, ‘‘Yes-s-s-s!’” And he jumped right over 
Great-grandpapa Tortoise and the rock as well, and 
was off like the wind, far away across the plain. 

‘So very sudden!” said Mr. Lizard to Mrs. Lizard 
when they found themselves safely on the rock again. 
(They had both fallen off this time.) ‘But let us go 
and talk to Great-grandpapa Tortoise and hear what 
he is going to do about this race.’’ And when they 
had heard what Great-grandpapa had to say, some- 
thing seemed to amuse them very much. And they 
went away and told the other little creatures who 
lived on the hill—the Crows and the Coneys (who are 
a kind of rabbit), the little Birds and the Grass- 
hoppers, the Bees and the Ants—and they all laughed 


together and said, ‘‘How surprised the Springbok 
will be!”’ 
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Well, the day came. By an hour before sunset the 
Springbok was ready. He stood at the foot of the 
hill with Great-grandpapa Tortoise at his side. All 
the creatures from the hill were there to see. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lizard and their lizard friends were on the 
rocks; the Coneys had come out of their burrows and 
were sitting in a row; the little Birds hopped and 
fluttered and the Crows sailed overhead. The Bees 
and Ants and the Grasshoppers came, too. 
the Snakes were watching. 

‘“‘Are you ready?”’ said the Springbok. 
hurry to be off. 

“Quite ready,’ said Great-grandpapa Tortoise, 
slowly moving one little leg. The Springbok leaped 
into the air and ran swiftly forward. Great-grand- 
papa Tortoise followed; he crawled into the long 
grass of the plain and disappeared. 

The Springbok stopped before he had gone very far. 
‘‘No need to hurry,” he said. ‘‘I will look back and 
see what that foolish old fellow is doing.” But, as he 
stopped, he heard a little Tortoise-voice just ahead of 
him saying, ‘““Be quick! I am here. I am on the 
way.” 

‘‘Dear me!”’ said the Springbok. 
grandpapa. How did he get so far?’’ And he raced 
on again. But soon he stopped. ‘‘He must be far 
behind now,” he said. 

And just in front of him came a little Tortoise- 
voice saying, ‘‘Be quick! I am here. I am on the 
way.” 

“‘How did he do it!’’ said the Springbok, starting off 
again in a great hurry. And next time he stopped 
to look it was just the same. ‘‘Be quick! I am here. 
I am on the way.” 

“It must be magic,” said the Springbok after it 
had happened several times more. And he laid 
back his head and raced like the wind. 

But all his hurry wasin vain. For when he reached 
the edge of the river he saw a little dark thing like a 
roundish stone lying on the bank. But it was not a 
stone; it poked out a little wrinkled head and said, 
‘“‘T am here before you, you see,’ and it tucked its 
head into its shell again and went to sleep. 

‘“‘Great-grandpapa Tortoise! ! !’’ said the Spring- 
bok; and stood and stared. How puzzled he was; 
and how the Monkeys (who were watching from the 
bushes on the river bank) laughed and laughed at 
him! You see, they knew what had really happened 


Even 


He wasina 


’ 


‘*There is Great- 


and so did the birds and beasts on the hillside. Great- 
grandpapa Tortoise had never raced at all. He was 
fast asleep in the grass at the foot of the hill. But in 


the week before the race he had sent messages to all 
his children and grandchildren and _ great-grand- 
children (there were very many of them), telling them 
to hide among the long grass, so that wherever the 
Springbok stopped there was always a tortoise near 
to cry: ‘‘Be quick! I am here. I am on the way.” 
And Great-grandpapa’s eldest son was waiting on the 
river bank (one tortoise is very like another, you know) 
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and the foolish Springbok thought it was Great- 
grandpapa himself. 

He was so ashamed of losing the race that he went 
away for quite a long while to think about it; and 
when he came back he was not so ready to laugh at 
other creatures or to boast of his speed and quickness. 
And all the animals liked him so much better that it 
was not long before they told him the joke about the 
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race. And the Springbok laughed as much as anyone 
at the cleverness of Great-grandpapa Tortoise. 

So that is the story of the great race; and there is a 
saying about the tortoise in Africa to this very day. 
It says: ‘‘His legs are slow, but his shell is hard. 
It is not easy to get the better of him.”’ 


—From ‘‘Child Education,” London, England. 
Copyright by ELIZABETH CLARK. 


Old Horse Keeps Easter 


By CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


IESTERDAY there was an Old Horse who 
| had to stay in his stable in the City because 
| there was nothing that he could do. That 
| was too bad, for he remembered the days 
L—__—J when he had been busy, trotting, pacing, 
galloping. As he munched hay and crunched oats in 
his stable in the City, he thought about the Farm. 

The Old Horse, when he was a Young Horse, had 
lived on a Farm. He had cropped green grass in a 
field where daisies grew and the sun felt warm on his 
back. He kicked his feet in the air and galloped from 
one corner of the field-with-daisies to the other. 

‘Come, Whitey! Whoa! Wait for us,”’ the children 
called to him. At first he pretended that he did not 
hear the children, but that was only part of the game. 
Then he took the children for rides. Trotting, 
galloping, they went, with the wind blowing his mane 
and a child’s arms tight around his neck. Riding 
among the stars they went, a field full of stars. In his 
stable in the City, the Old Horse tossed his mane, 
remembering the wind in his face and the children, 
riding with him in turns. 

The Old Horse, when he was a Middle-Aged 
Horse,—when he had been broken to harness, and 
carried eggs, apples, milk, flour, potatoes, butter 
and cheese to the railroad station for several seasons 
—came himself on thetrain tothe City. That was an 
adventure! In a special stall, in a special car; bell 
ringing, whistle blowing, shining rails singing, from the 
Farm to the City, he rode. When the Middle-Aged 
Horse came to the City, he was harnessed to a fine 
horse cab. The cab had a blanket with fringe, a 
high seat for the driver, and a top that went up and 
down with the weather. The Old Horse stamped his 
feet remembering his cab. 

Rain or shine, he and his cab carried pleasant people 
to pleasant places. He carried old ladies, with sugar 
for him in their pockets, for rides in the park. He 
carried little girls to dancing school; little boys 
to birthday parties. He took ladies dressed like 
princesses to dancing parties. Who could count 
the lumps of sugar and the red apples he had munched 
when he had acab? Those were fat days! 


Trotting, prancing, then walking up and down the 
streets, rain or shine, the Middle-Aged Horse, drawing 
his cab, had come to be the Old Horse. The cab 
looked odd. The streets were crowded. People 
hurrying. Trucks, automobiles, fire engines, police 
wagons, ambulances, more trucks, more automobiles. 
The Old Horse had never met an automobile face to 
face. If he ever should, he had decided to be very 
polite but speak his mind. 

“You have no family,’’ he would say to the auto- 
mobile. ‘‘My father won races, and I have carried 
children through a field of stars in the country, 
riding, riding, with the wind.” 

One day the Old Horse had met an automobile face 
to face. 

“Grr-rr! Toot! Hss-ss! Grr-rr!’’ the automobile 
said very rudely. Its lights were like a giant’s eyes. 
Its engine breathed fire. Its brakes made a grind- 
ing noise like the teeth of a dragon. The Old Horse 
had not been able to utter one neigh. The policeman, 
who had helped the Old Horse to stand up again 
after the automobile had so impolitely knocked him 
down, said: 

‘““You’re too old a horse to work any longer. 
not try.” 

This was the story of Yesterday. There was an 
Old Horse who had to stay in his stable because there 
was nothing for him todo. Munching hay, crunching 
oats in his stable in the city, remembering the arms of 
children about his neck, the laughter of children going 
to parties in his cab; lumps of sugar, apples. An Old 
Horse, sleep-walking. 

Now it is Today. Spring has come. Spring comes 
to the country on the wings of song sparrows and the 
petals of violets. Spring comes to the City in sun- 
shine, sending gold rays between tall buildings as 
straight and bright as swords. The Grocer sets 
out green vegetables on the sidewalk. The Toyman 
fills his window with pink velvet rabbits, garden tools 
and Easter eggs. The shop windows are full of wood 
figures in new dresses and hats. The street cleaner 
sweeps the stone pavements. The park policeman 
puts up a sign, ‘‘Keep off the grass.’’ The streets are 

(Continued on page 61) 
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NEWS FROM HOME 


By WanG WE! (T’ang Dynasty) 
Translated by Henry H. Hart 


You have come from my native village? 
You have surely some news for me! 
Does the sun still peep in my window? 
Are there buds on the old plum tree? 
Copyright, ‘Poetry. A Magazine of Verse.” 


THE OLD PERSON OF FILEY 
By Epwarp LEAR 


There was an old person of Filey, 

Of whom his acquaintance spoke highly; 

He danced perfectly well, to the sound of a bell, 
And delighted the people of Filey. 
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Neighborhood Poems 


AN EGG FOR EASTER 
By IRENE F. PAWSEY 


by Wilfrid Thorley. 


SONG FOR A BALL-GAME 
(By any little girl in any litile street) 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
One-two-three. 
Underneath my right leg 
And round about my knee. 
Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Bird-or-bee 
Flying from the rose-bud 
Up into the tree. 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Fast-you-go 

Underneath my left leg 
And round about my toe. 

. Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Butt-er-fly, 

Flying from the rose-bud 
Up into the sky. 


Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
You-can’t-stop. 
Right leg and left leg 
Round them both you hop. 
Bounce ball! Bounce ball! 
Shy-white-dove, 
Tell me how to find him, 
My own true love. 


—From ‘‘Cloud-Cuckoo-Land—A Child's Book of Verse,” 
Copyright, Macmillan and Co., Lid. 


Spr 

I want an egg for Easter, Sof 

A browny egg for Easter; Re 
I want an egg for Easter, 

So I’ll tell my browny hen. Yel 

I’ll take her corn and water, Ans 

And show her what I’ve brought her, Ceo 

And she'll lay my egg for Easter, P 

Inside her little pen. 
—" Child Education,” London, England. 
BIRTHDAY 

By MARGARET ASHMUN \ 

The little house across the way 

Is feeling very proud today. ¢ 


Its windows shine so clear and bright 
They seem to sparkle with delight; 
The big brass knocker on the door 
Had no such knowing look before; 
The tulips up and down the walk 
Are nodding, deep in flower talk; 
And all about the little place 

There hangs a secret sort of grace: 


For in the house across the way 
A baby girl was born today! 
Copyright, ‘‘The Sun.” 


PARADE 
By RACHEL FIELD 


This is the day the circus comes 

With blare of brass, with beating drums, 

And clashing cymbals, and with roar 

Of wild beast never heard before 

Within town limits. Spick and span 

Will shine each gilded cage and van; 

Rosettes at every horse’s head 

Will nod, and riders dressed in red 

Or blue trot by. There will be floats 

In shapes like dragons, thrones and boats, 

And clowns on stilts; freaks, big and small, 

Till leisurely and last of all 

Camels and elephants will pass 

Beneath our elms, along our grass. 
Copyright, ‘‘New York Tribune Books.” 
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Selected by Josephine Bouton 


IN THE COUNTRY EPILOGUE 
Spring is here! By RACHEL FIELD 
Soft rain comes down and wakens flowers. Nothing left to mark the spot 
Red, lavender, and pink crocuses peep up through But a littered vacant lot; 
green grass. Sawdust in a heap, and there 
Yellow daffodils sway in the breeze, Where the ring was, grass worn bare 
And tulips will soon be red. In a circle, scuffed and brown, 
Spring is here! Anda paper hoop the clown 
—RHarry Hosford (age 5% years). Made his little dog jump through, 
The Park School of Cleveland. And a pigmy pony-shoe. 


Copyright, ‘‘New York Tribune Books.’ 


IN THE CITY THE COBBLER 
When April comes the streets look cleaner. The cobbl ai yon my 
Apartment houses seem much redder. B firms er bent a s hcg oot, 
Cement sidewalks shine in the sun. .- He. ins ch oh; 
So do roof tops after rain. e wore Old glasses with thic orn rim, 


He scowled at his work, for his sight was dim. 
His face was dingy, his lips were grey, 
From primming! sparrowbills? day by day. 


CLIMBING THE APPLE TREE As he turned his boot he heard a noise 
By M.E.S. At his garden-end, and he thought, ‘‘It’s boys.” 
Anna and Emily, 
Arthur and me, He saw his cat nip up on the shed, 
Are going to climb Where her back arched up till it touched her head; x. 
The apple tree. He saw his rabbit race round and round {if 
Its little black box three feet from ground. a 
Anna says, His six hens cluckered and flocked to perch, 
‘Please give me a boost. ‘“‘That’s boys,” said cobbler, ‘‘so I'll go search.”’ 
I’m going to be He reached his stick and blinked in his wrath, 
A chicken, and roost.”’ When he saw a fox in his garden path. 
—From ‘‘The Collected Works of John Masefield.”” Copy- 
Anna’s fat, right, 1925, by the Macmillan Co. Reprinted by permtsston 
of the Macmillan Co., publishers. 


1 Place carefully, 


To stay down low 2 Small headless nails used by shoemakers in soling boots. 


And be quieter 


MARY AND MARTHA 
Than Emily, 
Who's climbing high By GORTON VEEDER CARRUTH 
And fast as a monkey Mary and Martha were two little girls 
Into the sky. With red rosy cheeks, and long golden curls, 
Said Mary to Martha, “I’m going to town 
But they’re just girls.— And buy me a beautiful, golden gown.” 
Arthur and me Said Martha to Mary, “I’m going to choose 
Are sailors, watching A crimson cloak, and some silver shoes.” 
Over the sea. So each took her penny, and went to the shop 
Copyright, “Contemporary Verse.” And each came home with a lollipop! 
Spectal permission of the Author. Copyright, ‘‘ Junior Home,” Chicago, Jil. 
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The New Path to Reading. Second Primer. 
Cordts. Illustratedin Color. 126 Pages. 
pany, Boston. $0.52. 


“The New Path to Reading, Primer,’’ which is the 
pupil’s first book, presented the tools or the technic 
for learning how to read. This book, the ‘‘Second 
Primer,’ provides the child with opportunity for 
using this acquired knowledge, and to enlarge and 
enrich his experience through additional easy reading. 
The ‘Second Primer’’ therefore does not present 
material on a higher level of learning to read but 
offers more and varied story material on the same 
level as that reached at the end of the first ‘‘Primer.”’ 

The stories are based on children’s experiences and 
activities, a visit to a farm and a zoo, after which the 
characters tell their observations in turn. These 
story characters appeared in the plays of the 
‘‘Primer’’ so they are familiar and welcome to pupils. 
Few new words are used. Thus the ‘‘Second Primer”’ 
offers review and an opportunity to begin independent 
reading earlier through phonics or the changed 
context of words. 


By Anna Dorothea 
Ginn and Com- 


Stories by Seasons. By Helen Von Kolintz Hyer. Iilus- 
trated. 180 Pages. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. 
$1.75. 


We read on the opening page of this collection of 
nature stories for telling or reading: 


“Somewhere, not far from where you live, there is 
an old friendly farm house. Every year the seasons 
pass over it, bringing with them stories of the birds 
and mammals who live in the gardens and meadows, 
the woods and streams close by. Every year the 
winds whisper tales of other wilder kinsmen of fur 
and feathers. Perhaps some day you may come to 
visit this old friendly farm house and listen to the 
wonderful voices of Natureland.”’ 


Boys and girls may make this visit with ‘‘Stories by 
Seasons” for a guidebook. It is difficult to 
find satisfying stories of nature; there seems 
to be no middle course between the story in 
which human attributes and emotions are 
ascribed to wild creatures, and the dull 
statement of scientific facts. 
This lack of outdoor stories is 
unfortunate for there is no bet- 
ter source than the pages 
turned by the seasons. 
Mrs. Hyer’s col- 
lection recom- 


eA Worthwhile Bookshelf 


mends itself as interesting, true, and having real 
educational value. When. she begins, “‘Do you 
know that there are roads in the sky?” “‘Plants like to 
go traveling,’’ or ‘“Tucked away in a heap of fallen 
oak leaves a strange little brownish bundle spent 
the winter under the snow,”’ one listens until she ends 
the story. There are twenty-seven stories of autumn, 
winter, spring and summer, with such alluring titles 
as “The Frog’s New Coat,” ‘‘Muskwa, the Very 
Black Bear,”’ ‘‘The Pitcher Plant’s Dessert,”’ ‘Digger, 
the Pirate Wasp.’’ The author has been associate 
curator of education, Kent Scientific Museum, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, and curator of public instruction, 
The Charleston Museum, Charleston, South Carolina. 
Her background in science and her skill as a story- 
teller recommend the book. 


Chang of the Siamese Jungle. By Elizabeth Morse.  IIlus- 
trated. 195 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, New : 
York. $2.00. 


The Life Story of a Little Monkey. By Ferdinand Ossendow- 
ski. Illustrated. 210 Pages. E. P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $2.50. 


Hahtibu, the Elephant. By Charles E. Slaughter. 
trated. 161 Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $2.00. 


By Madge A. Bigham. Iilustrated in Color. 
Little, Brawn and Company, Boston. $2.50. 


Tllus- 


Sonny Elephant. 
192 Pages. 


With the approach of circus time and open weather 
for visiting the zoo, we welcome new offerings of 
animal stories, written by authorities, and so well 
illustrated that they will form the child’s artistic 
taste. The four titles we list here are examples of 
modern printing, skilled illustration, and true stories 
from the experiences of travelers who know their 
animal characters in their native habitat. 

Erick Berry, traveler, author, and artist, made the 
pictures for ‘‘Chang.’’ The story is about elephants, 
white monkeys, a little Siamese boy, smuggling 
Chinese, a kidnapped princess and many other 
adventures. The author lived in Siam for 
many years and in addition to her knowledge 
of this fascinating country can write a story 
children love. - 

Ferdinand Ossendowski, Asiatic author- 
ity, and author of ‘‘Beasts, Man and 

Gods,”’ proves himself, through ‘‘The 
Life Story of a Little Monkey”’ 
to be a capital story-teller 


for children. His book is 
the diary of a 
chimpanzee. “‘I 
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shall write of my poor beloved Mummy, of my Daddy 
Rru, the heroic chieftain who conquered the spotted 
leopard. I shall tell of Bo-Bo, of the aged granny 
I-So, who died so beautifully, and of all the grown-up 
and little chimpanzees belonging to our people. I 
want to live once more in my happy childhood 
memories,” says Chimpanzee Kate in her diary. 
In addition to this Kate tells of her experiences in a 
circus, how she rode in automobiles, stayed in a hotel, 
discovered a mirror and a clock, and learned to write. 

Kurt Wiese illustrated Chimpanzee Kate’s diary 
with a humor and pathos of realism which are 
delightful. 

“Hahtibu, the Elephant,” is the story of a ‘“‘butcha”’ 
elephant who is caught when a baby in a round-up 
in the tea-growing section of Northern India. He 
grows up with his two ‘“‘mahouts,’’ Saduri and Maui, 
but after being mauled in a tiger hunt he gets home- 
sick for the jungle and returns to the wilds. Charles 
Slaughter, who wrote about Hahtibu, is an English- 
man, a graduate of Cambridge, who has spent many 
years in the elephant country of Northern India. 
He has heard the wild elephants padding around his 
bungalow at night; he has followed their paths 
through the thick jungle. He knows how it feels to 
be on a young run-away elephant with a sweating 
‘‘mahout”’ trying to control his mount. All this he 
makes children feel in his book. The illustrations by 
Ferdinand H. Horvath accentuate the realism of the 
story. 

Madge Bigham is skilled in writing graded reading 
material for children. ‘‘Sonny Elephant’’ is a book 
every beginning reader needs. The venturesome 
spirit of ‘‘Sonny”’ leads him from the jungle to investi- 
gate Man, his house on stilts, and his fire-stick. 
There, at the edge of the jungle, he finds a log pen 
with two tame elephants inside, and in he walks. 
That is the beginning of a new life for him, his father 
and mother, a life enriched with candy rice balls and 
play and work experiences as interesting to boys and 
girls as to ‘‘Sonny.’’ Berta and Elmer Hader have 
made many gay and modern paintings for this most 
lavish of picture story books. 


Burton Holmes Travel Stories. China. Edited by William 


H. Wheeler and Burton Holmes. Illustrated. 408 Pages. 
Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago. $1.28. 


The World’s Family. By Helen Corke. Illustrated. 


179 
Pages. Oxford University Press, New York. $1.25. 


The cause of world-minded education will be pro- 
moted by these titles. Although opposed in point 
of time, both books take for their theme the inter- 
dependence of the races of man, thus offering excel- 
lent supplementary reading material in social science. 

‘‘China,”’ the latest volume in the Burton Holmes 
‘‘Travel Stories,’’ brings the foreign scene in stories, 
vividly illustrated, to stay-at-home boys and girls. 
For more than thirty years Mr. Holmes has spent 
one-half of his year in travel, discovering human 
interest stories in far-off places and.taking photo- 
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graphs of rare pictorial and teaching value. Each 
volume in the series is written by an author who 
understands the story appeal; in this instance, 
Eunice Tietjens, under the editorship of publisher and 
traveler. The stories give children a sympathetic 
understanding of the customs, thoughts, and daily 
lives of the people of foreign lands, not only how they 
live, their food and clothing, but the historical 
background, in order that the pupil may appreciate 
motives for conduct. One may hardly speak with 
enough appreciation of the subjects and excellent 
reproduction of the two hundred illustrations. 

“The World’s Family” begins with the Cave 
Dwellers, and carries us in a series of story chapters, 
along the road of the Hunters, Herdsmen, Bards, 
the builders of the temple, the Cezsars, the early 
Britains, the Castle Builders, through the beginnings 
of literature, art and sculpture to the present age of 
men and machines. 

This is a hazardous undertaking for one volume and 
the treatment of each period must be little more than 
an outline. In the hands of a less skilled author than 
Miss Corke these brief stories of epoch-making 
periods in world history would fall short of their aim. 
Her book, on the contrary, arouses a desire to know 
more than the text tells. This quality of stimulating 
research recommends it. 

The Child from One to Six. Psychology for Parents. 


Hart Arlitt. Illustrated. 185 Pages. 
Company, New York. $2.00. 


By Ada 
McGraw-Hill Book 


The subtitle of Dr. Arlitt’s book reminds us how 
little we may accomplish in preschool habits and 
behavior training without the intelligent co-operation 
of the home. The most important period of any 
child’s life is that from birth to six years, and this 
period is mainly determined by the guiding influence 
of parents. 

In the introduction to this book, we read: ‘‘To the 
parent educator this volume offers an opportunity to 
consider the value of a more ample use of actual 
episodes in the lives of children as teaching material 
than is usually included in the literature of the pre- 
school period. Obviously the problem of the educa- 
tor of parents is three-fold. It involves helping 
parents to understand themselves, to understand the 
child, and to meet the problems of growth in them- 
selves and their children in order to expand and 
enrich the total life of the family. How this is to be 
done is the educator’s problem of method. . . . How 
parents learn is a problem almost entirely unexplored.”’ 

We are thus reminded that we are attempting a 
program of parental education without formulating 
method. We have used discussions, reports and 
readings without asking ourselves if case studies may 
not be more illuminating. The purpose of the volume 
which Dr. Arlitt has prepared is to help parents who 
are unacquainted with psychology to understand, 
through illustrative incidents, what children are like 
and how they grow. Experience itself is vivid and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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‘ACH morning's mail brings to this desk many 
manuscript stories for children. This is our 
most welcome mail, for AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD believes in education through story- 
telling, and uses each month three carefully 
selected stories. We read these manuscripts with 
interest and hope, but it is an unusual month when, 
from all the children’s stories submitted, we can 
accept one which comes to us unsolicited. The 
editor is actively interested in the New York branch 
of the National Story League, which is working with 
teachers, librarians and others in selecting and 
promoting better literature for children. Here the 
same problem presents itself; out of all the collections 
of stories for telling, new and old, it seems possible to 
find but a few suited to the immediate needs of the 
story-teller. Why is this? 

First, a story for children should have form. It 
should be written in not more than fifteen hundred 
words, with a well-developed plot, a sense of moving 
interest, and a climax that ties together the incidents 
as the end of a drama completes the cycle of the acts. 
Next, we must remember that the days of sentimental- 
ity in children’s literature are over; no longer do 
story characters flaunt their golden curls and gaze 
with blue eyes upon a world dominated by adults. 
On the contrary, the best literature for children is 
now as red-blooded as their schoolroom projects, as 
clear-cut as modern architecture, and as true as boy 
scouts and heroes of exploration and adventure can 
make it. This does not mean that the child’s story 
should make no appeal to the imagination; on the 
contrary we need imaginative stories to offset the 
influence of the machine age upon child life. But 
this story should carry a message; it should be a 
well-chosen folk tale, straight from the shoulder in its 
teaching of cause and effect; or it should be the story 
which leads children to see, beyond the bounds of 
environment, miracles of nature, of human service, 
and of world fellowship. Above all, it should be 
a story that the child can apply to his everyday life, 
because it interests him, fits him and goes home with 
him. May AMERICAN CHILDHOOD not receive more 
stories that can be accepted? We are eager to find 
new writers, and the book publishers watch our pages 
for possible new names to add to their lists. Your 
manuscript will receive the editor's personal attention, 
and her desire to discover the new name in children’s 
literature for which we are waiting. 


May is the season when we drop reality and take 
our way into the forest of Robin Hood and the fields 
where the Maypole has tossed its colored ribbons for 
centuries. The May issue of AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 
will bring you a large measure of material that can 
be used out of doors. ‘‘Going to School among the 
Trees,’ by Betty Parris, is a well-developed project 
in which tree study and tree planting are correlated 
with all the third-grade curriculum subjects. ‘Swift 
Arrows and Dim Campfires’ is an outdoor play 
by the children of a country school in Connecticut, 
combining research in local history with pageantry. 
Mabel Madden, supervisor of community activities, 
Cincinnati, will give you the results of her experience 
in organizing thousands of children for May Day 
festival work. Nina Lamkin in her “Good Times 
Together,’ has written an outdoor festival, ‘‘In Rose 
Time,’’ that any group may stage and enjoy because 
of its charm and simplicity. 

The subject of kindergarten-primary co-ordination, 
which AMERICAN CHILDHOOD has been featuring this 
year, will be continued in an article from the work of 
the Oakland, California, public schools. This article 
will present units of activity of equal interest for the 
kindergarten and the first and second grades, with 
their development and wider application as the child 
progresses. These units include a “Play Circus,” a 
“City -Street,’”’ and a “Play Fruit Store.’’ Debbie 
Shaw of the State Teachers College, Kutztown, 
Pennsylvania, will contribute an article, ‘‘Do Children 
Love Poetry,” with a most satisfying treatment of 
this subject as applied to the average school group. 

Louise Tessin’s pages of art teaching will offer 
designs and plans for making Maybaskets and May 
party decorations. She will tell how to decorate old 
boxes, transforming them into window boxes, flower 
holders and containers for beach toys. Her poster of 
‘‘Scottie’’ dogs in silhouette will put a new note into 
schoolroom decoration. Applied design for programs 
and booklets will give the artistic touch we desire to 
invitations to Maytime entertainments. 

There will be poems children can learn, and stories 
full of the spirit of Maytime. 

Music, stories, the bright cut-paper cover which is 
the inspiration for much poster work, and many 
short, practical teaching helps from everywhere, 
combine to make your May issue just what we desire 
it to be, as refreshing as the season, and a promise of 
even better things to come. 


From the Editor's Desk 


AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Kindergarten Comfort and Posture 


Children in the kindergarten should 
sit gracefully and comfortably. Are 
you providing them with seating that 
helps keep little bodies erect . . . pos- 
turally correct seating that protects 
mental and physical health? Don’t let 
them slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal posi- 
tion and depresses 
vitality. Don’t let 
their feet hang in the 
air or strain to reach 
thefloor. That causes 
pressure behind the 
knees, which retards 
circulation. Correct 
seating in the kin- 
dergarten protects 
priceless health in 
those growing, 
formative years. 


Send them 


from the kindergarten 
physically fit. . . 


mentally alert 


O they come to you ... to the kinder- 

garten .. . America’s children— 
America’s future. And with them is the 
hope of their parents . . . the trust thax 
you will help mould sound, erect, agile 
bodies—develop clear, active minds. 
That you will give them the best in kin- 
dergarten seating—that the hours in 
kindergarten chairs—the days and 
months at school desks may be a direct 
contribution to mental and physical 
well-being. 


To share this responsibility with you 
—to help you guard the welfare of each 
child, the American Seating Company, 
following research, designed the finest 
kindergarten seating, that you might 
send America’s youth from the kinder- 
garten physically fit... mentally alert! 


Kindergarten seating that insures cor- 
rect posture—lessens fatigue, shapes the 
body scientifically and correctly for the 
years to come. Chairs that are neither 
too high nor too low—that make it un- 
necessary for the child to climb up to sit 
down, and slide down to stand up. 
Chairs built so the feet rest firmly on the 
floor—so the body cannot slump. Kin- 
dergarten seating that makes it easy 
to sit erect—seats of correct dimen- 
sions front to back. Seating that favors 


graceful, comfortable sitting—that keeps 
shoulders back, chests out. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests—posture 
correctness based on scientific measure- 
ment of thousands of children and ob- 
servation in hundreds of kindergartens. 
For more than 50 years American Seat- 
ing has been a factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to progress— 
bringing greater oppor- 
tunity to every school 
child. 


To focus attention 
on Posture— 
this Free Poster 


In three colors—1714 
inches by 25 inches— 
interestingly illustrated 
so that even kindergar- 
ten children will under- 
stand the difference between good and 
bad posture, this poster is available in 
reasonable quantities. Hang it conspic- 
uously in the kindergarten rooms. It 
will lay the foundation for an apprecia- 
tion of good posture. Just fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, too, 
an interesting little book on Kinder- 
garten comfort and seating. There is no 
obligation. 


American Seating Company | 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Illustrating a few of the American 
Seating Company types of kinder- 
garten seating. Scientifically de- 
signed—posturally correct—spe- 
cially built to meet kindergarten 
needs, American seats teach correct 
sitting posture as words and exer- 
Cises never Can. 


AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY i 
14 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, ( ) 
copies of your Kindergarten Posture Poster 
on correct sitting and your booklet “Kinder- 
garten Comfort”. 


(Indicate here whether you are Superintendent, 
Principal or Teacher) 
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(Continued from page 49) 
real compared with mere interpretation; it compre- 
hends the difference between drama and a lecture. 
Dr. Arlitt’s previous book, ‘‘The Psychology of 
Infancy and Early Childhood,’ is a standard text. 
This companion volume should take an equally 
important place in the field of parental education. 


Willing obedience, discipline, punishments and 
rewards, good and bad habits, temper and quarreling, 
fears, the child’s imagination, toys and occupations for 
the preschool child and the use of money are presented 
through instances of real children who have come 
under the observation of the author in her work as 
Professor of Child Care and Training, the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Red Shoes. By Katherine Ellis Barrett. Illustrated. 77 
Pages. The Woman's Press, New York. $1.50. 


The publisher’s announcement of Mrs. Barrett’s 
three score and some poems for a child states, ‘‘To me 
they were as delightful as Stevenson and as charming 
as Milne.’’ This may be, but the reviewer would like 
to consider them upon their own merits which are 
many. 

When Mrs. Barrett had finished college, she still 
had a small-boy brother who enjoyed hearing her 
read poetry. She says, “I would read to him, 
watching his eyes for response. Sometimes a far- 
away look came into his eyes and I would feel the 
boy taking possession of his own, unconscious that 
he had first given it to me.” 

From this study of a child’s revelation of self, the 
verses, now collected after twenty years, were written. 
If the structure is occasionally faulty, the interpreta- 
tion of the secret places of a child’s heart never fails 
and some of the poems express deep beauty. Adults 
and children will enjoy the book’s gracious word 
lyrics, and the decorative drawings that satisfactorily 
accompany the music of the lines. From the “bov’s 
own,’ we quote: 


‘CHOICE! 
Nothing is still in the world of things, 
There’s quivering, floating and flying with wings. 


If 1 could choose what I would be— 
Butterfly, thistledown, leaf on a tree— 


It’s nothing so sober that I would take, 
But a rollicking twinkle far out on the lake.”’ 


and, because we must share it: 


‘“‘PEG-THAT-I-LOVE 
I shut my eyes and I can see 
Peg-that-I-Love as plain as can be! 


She’s little and smiling and shining and fair. 
I open my eyes, and she’s not anywhere! 


‘ But I shut them again and as plain as can be, 
Peg-that-I-Love in my eyes I see.”’ 
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The Language Development of the Preschool 


Child. 


By Dorothea A. McCarthy, Ph.D. 174 Pages. The Uni- 


versity of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis. $2.50. 


This monograph presents the results of a study made 
by Dr. McCarthy when a research worker at the 
Institute of Child Welfare of the University of Min- 
nesota. The subjects were children between the 
ages of eighteen and fifty-four months, drawn from a 
cross-section of the population of Minneapolis as 
determined by occupational status. The analysis is 
based upon the length of response, the structure of the 
sentence, the use of parts of speech, and the function 
that language serves. 

Only through a knowledge of how language 
develops, from the first inarticulate babbling of the 
infant, may we determine with any degree of accuracy 
the thought content of the individual, and how to 
guide his educational process, social and intellectual. 
This data Dr. McCarthy offers us. Previous studies 
of the development of language in early childhood 
have, as a rule, been concerned with one or two chil- 
dren or with selected groups. In this study a large 
group, representative of the general population, was 
used. On the basis of controls utilized in selecting 
the subjects, and the care and thoroughness with 
which the data are analyzed, this book stands out as 
one of the best studies of the development of language 
which has appeared. 


Handloom Weaving. By P. Orman. Iilustrated. 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. $1.00. 


Passe-Partout. By Vera Alexander. Illustrated. 96 Pages. 

Isaac Pitman and Sons, New York. $1.00. 

Because of the dearth of inexpensive practical books 
on handicraft, these volumes in the publishers’ 
‘“‘Craft for All Series’”’ will be found of unusual value. 
These titles follow the general plan of the others in 
the series; they confine their text to the clearest 
possible directions, and the application of the arts 
is practical and beautiful. A further recommendation 
is that the books are equally useful for children and 
adults. In the case of children, the directions are 
simple enough to be easily read and followed. The 
adult may use them for developing teaching skill in 
the crafts, or acquire a foundation in skill, with 
suggestions for original application of the problems. 

‘‘Handloom Weaving” teaches the elements and the 
structure of the loom. It describes plain and tabby 
weaving, the decoration of plain weaving by means of 
patterns, color and brocaded designs; the picture- 
frame loom; carpet weaving; constructing and using 
the four-heddle loom; a pattern drafting; the William 
Morris type tapestry and carpet loom; and the making 
of asimple table loom. The weaving applications are 
shown in dresses, scarfs, and bags, a two-piece suit, 
table runners, rugs, slippers, and many other practical 
products. 

‘‘Passe-Partout”’ teaches the delightful possibilities 
of a roll of paper binding, a small piece of glass and 
pictures, either colored or black and white. Method 


100 Pages. 
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of working, how to do framing, unusual binding 
and backgrounds for pictures, window pictures and 
deep framing, the application of the art of passe- 
partout to household articles, and such unusual 
results as bookbinding, Chinese wall-paper, lamp- 
shades, decorated boxes and desk sets, and nursery 
borders are carefully explained and illustrated. 

One may heartily recommend these books in a day 
when, in self-preservation from the encroachment of 
machine-made standardized home equipment, we are 
turning to the satisfying hand skill that is our inheri- 
tance from the ancient craftsmen. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MAY DAY 


May Day, 1931, will emphasize child health as never 
before. The general purpose will be community 
responsibility and co-operation for child welfare and 
protection, to fulfill the aims of President Hoover’s 
White House Conference. 

The American Child Health Association has prepared 
a pamphlet, ‘Suggestions for May Day—National 
Child Health Day,’ containing a program based on 
the findings of the White House Conference as 
expressed in the nineteen fundamental points adopted 
and known as “The Children’s Charter.”’ Copies 
of this suggested program are obtainable upon request 
from the Publications and Promotion Division of the 
American Child Health Association, New York. 


THE LIBRARY ENTERS THE SCHOOL 


In order to help schools meet the situation created 
by our new and active interest in school libraries, the 
American Library Association has completed during 
the year two studies of school library problems and 
two basic lists of books, one for grade school and one 
for high school libraries. ‘‘The Library in the School,” 
by Lucile F. Fargo, is a general discussion of methods 
and technics used in school libraries. ‘‘The Pro- 
gram for Elementary School Library Service,” also 
by Miss Fargo, deals with the larger aspects of library 
administration in grade schools. Standards as 
adopted by the several accrediting bodies will make 
up a large part of the ‘School Library Yearbook, 


No. 4,”’ which will be published by the Association in 
the spring of 1931. 


KINDERGARTEN ENROLMENT 
INCREASING IN UNITED STATES 


America’s traditionally accepted school age of 6 
years is gradually becoming a thing of the past, a 
new Office of Education bulletin, ‘‘Kindergarten- 
Primary Education,”’ reveals. More children go to 
school today before they are 6 years old than ever 
before, and, in spite of decreased birth rates, statistics 
show approximately as many children in kindergartens 
as in third grade. 

An increase of more than 50 per cent has been 
noted in kindergarten enrolment throughout the 


DEXTER 


“The Aristocrat of 
all hand feed 
sharpeners” 


An “APSCO”’ in Every Classroom 


The slogan of modern school boards is ‘‘Make 
the schools up-to-date.’’ A pencil sharpener 
is a vital necessity—for neater work and for 
saving time. 


“APSCO”’ CUTTERS deeply undercut and hollow ground 
to razor edge (they don’t scrape—they CUT) are the one 
dominant factor In the recognized superiority of the 


“APSCO” AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer to show 
you ‘‘The Model that meets your Needs’’ 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., - - CHICAGO, ILL. 


CUTTING, COLORING & CONSTRUCTION WORK 


Complete instructions are furnished with each set for making the 
models and attaching standards so that they will stand alone. The 


finished models are ideal for sand-table use. Each set contains eight 
sheets of designs and colofed sheet of suggestions for coloring. Put up 
in durable portfolio printed in colors. 


DUTCH VILLAGE 


8301—Here are many figures representing typical Dutch char- 
acters, the picturesque windmill, houses, native trees, and domes- 


tic animals, 
INDIAN VILLAGE 


8307—Indian men, women and children in their native dress, 
houses and animals associated with them to form a complete 


Indian village. 

FILIPINO VILLAGE 
8308—The native folk of the Philippines with their picturesque 
huts, tropical trees, animals, carts, and other objects characteristic 
of our Island possessions. Especially adapted as supplementary 
hand work to the geography or history lesson. 

CHINESE VILLAGE 


8364—An artistic set, with Chinese houses, boats, sedan chairs, 
rickshaws, animals, water carriers, marketmen, and characters from 
different types of Chinese life in their native attire. 


Price, each, $0.50 
Send for special circular of Cut-Outs 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 
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United States during the past 10 years, showing 
the growing acceptance of the desirability of pre-first- 
grade training for children before they reach their 
sixth birthday. A bulletin prepared by Mary Dabney 
Davis, nursery-kindergarten-primary education spe- 
cialist of the Office of Education, discloses this encour- 
aging fact. 

Kindergartens are now regarded as an integral part 
of the United States school systems, the study shows. 
They are an accepted part of 8 out of 10 school systems 
in cities of 30,000 or more population, and in 5 out 
of 10 cities and towns having populations of 2,500 or 
more. The average kindergarten child is 5% years 
old the latter half of the school year. He is one of a 
class of 52, taught by one person, and is in school 
3 hours a day. His mental age slightly exceeds his 
chronological age. The average first-grade pupil is 
6% years old the latter half of the school year, and is 
in school from 4 to 6 hours daily. There are 40 in the 
first-grade class, on the average, taught by one per- 
son. 

There is a great deal of overlapping in potential 
ability of children enrolled in kindergartens and first 
grades, Dr. Davis shows in her study, which is a 
challenge to those in charge of curriculum planning 
for these two grades. 

Size of cities, budgets, transportation facilities, and 
various other factors affect the establishment of 
kindergartens, the study reports graphically and 
statistically. 

More than 2,000 children from 2 to 5 years old 
were in attendance at pre-kindergarten schools when 
the survey was made. These schools furnish early 
training and excellent opportunity for observation 
of behavior and adjustment of boys and girls before 
they reach kindergarten or primary school age. 
Nearly three and a quarter million children between 


5 and 9 years old enrolled in kindergarten-primary 
schools are represented in the Office of Education 
study. 


ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION MEETS 


The Association for Childhood Education meets 
for the first time under its new name in Cleveland, 
April 20-25. Formerly the International Kinder- 
garten Union, the Association has expanded to 
include all primary grades as well as the kinder- 
garten. 

Judge Florence Allen of the Ohio Supreme Court 
will open the convention with a talk on ‘‘Keeping 
Traditions.”’ Mrs. Satis Coleman of Lincoln School, 
who has done so much with creative music, will be on 
the piogram. Julia Hahn, prominent California 
educator, will address the convention. Administra- 
tion as applied to the primary grades, child-training 
in foreign lands, and foreign relations as applied to 
the lower grades, are some of the topics to be dis- 
cussed. 

The Council of Childhood Education of Greater 
Cleveland will be host,to the convention. This is an 
organization composed of several hundred teachers 
and supervisors in the primary grades of Greater 
Cleveland. Since the organization includes private 
and suburban as well as the public schools of Cleve- 
land proper, convention delegates will get a wide 
variety of situations in their visits to Cleveland 
schools. 

Particular emphasis will be given to school visiting 
at the convention where classroom work will be dis- 
played for the delegates. Cleveland’s curriculum 
centers, unique in the school systems of the United 
States, will be ready for welcoming visitors. These 


are nine buildings where experimental work is being 


THE GRADE TEACHER 
PRIMARY EDUCATION 

paPULAR EQ 


special articles for ungraded schools. 


Work, Seatwork, etc. 


methods used at the famous Horace Mann School. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


THE GRADE TEACHER combining Primary EpucaTionN—PopuLarR Epucator—A Professional 
Magazine for Classroom Teachers of All Grades. { Are you a Grade or Rural school teacher? If so, 


this is by far the most helpful and practical magazine for YOU! 
Hale, now a State Supervisor of Elementary Education, has taught all the grades, and was, for 
eleven years, Director of Teacher Training in a State Normal School. 


problems and can help you meet them. { Miss Hale selects only practical, usable articles and illustra- 
tions of the kind that classroom teachers are actually asking for: 
Poems, Seatwork, and other Material for all the grade groupings—Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar—with 
{The contributors are well-known specialists on such up-to-date subjects 
as Health and Safety Education, Visual Instruction, Radio, Music, Physical Training, Citizenship, Auditorium 
{PICTURES AND POSTER WORK—Each issue has a new Poster Cover Design in 
full color, full-page Calendar, from 3 to 6 full-page seasonal Posters, with full instructions for cutting out, 
making up, coloring, and mounting on construction paper; besides many full-page Drawings for Blackboard and 
Window Decoration, Construction Work, Seatwork, etc., with detailed directions for their use. (PICTURE STUDY—A full-page, 
half-tone Reproduction of some famous painting, for display to pupils, selected from current courses of study, is given each month, 
and two full pages of Miniature Reproductions for pupils’ individual use, besides a Story of the Picture, a Story of the Artist, and full 
directions for Free Expressions, Directed Observation, and Things to Do, by Prof. W. Linwood Chase of Boston University, after 
This is the best Picture Study to be found anywhere. 
AUDITORIUM WORK—FEvery month there are many pages of Plays, Poems, Stories, Recitations, Music, and Exercises; also an 
abundance of Seasonal Programs for Holidays and other special occasions. 
definite help to teachers in daily classroom work. The entire contents are pedagogically sound and up-to-date. 
TEACHER will save any grade or rura! teacher, in time and nervous energy, far more than the cost of subscription. 


Subscription price, $2.00 per year —SPECIAL COMBINATION—With THE READER’S DIGEST, both for one year, only $3.75. 


The Editor, Miss Florence 


She knows all your 


Programs, Projects, Methods, Plays, 


{PROGRAMS AND 


In addition are many special articles and features of 
THE GRADE 


54 Clayton St. (Dorchester Station) BOSTON, MASS. 
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carried on for all subjects of the curriculum. One 
school specializes in arithmetic, another in reading, 
and so on through the whole curriculum. Their 
system of service to the rest of the system 
will be demonstrated to members of the Associa- 
tion. 

An extensive commercial exhibit will be displayed 
at Public Auditorium exhibit hall. Supplies for 
nursery, kindergarten and primary grades will be 
shown that will be of interest to parents as well as 
to teachers of these grades. 

All meetings will be held in Music Hall of Public 
Auditorium. Headquarters for the convention are 
at Hotel Cleveland. Margaret Trace, kindergarten 


supervisor of Cleveland Public Schools, is local 
chairman. 


THE SOUTHEASTERN ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 


An outstanding example of professional spirit in 
the schools is to be found in the organization of the 
Southeastern Arts Association. This organization, 
only a few months old, has already attained consider- 
able impetus in binding together a great number of 
directors, supervisors and teachers of art and others 
keenly interested in the promotion of this specialized 
department, so important in child training. 

Due to the specialized interest of art teachers and 
the function of public school art, it is impossible for 
a general education association to serve the art group. 
For a number of years the New England and eastern 
states have been served by the Eastern Arts Associa- 
tion and there have been similar groups served by 
territorial associations such as the Western and Pacific 
Arts Associations. In the South, numerous art clubs 
and a Southern States Art League have rendered a 
great service to the promotion of art, but the partic- 
ular field of art education in the public schools has 
not been a serious concern. This is the object and 
purpose of the S. E. A. A. 

In Spartenburg, S. C., on May 1-2, the first meeting 
of the S. E. A. A. will be held. The program will 
consist of addresses from authorities in art teaching. 
There will be exhibits of art, not only from the schools 
covered by the association, but from cities outside 
the territory. There will also be a significant exhibit 
of art materials, art text-books, and other allied art 
materials which are manufactured for and used in the 
teaching of art in the public schools. One feature 
of the exhibit will be a display of art courses of study 
used in progressive school systems all over the coun- 
try and an invitation is given to school systems 
throughout the United States to send their course of 
study so that art teachers in the southeast can have 
the advantage of studying them at this time. 

The acting president of S. E. A. A. is E. E. Lowry, 
Public Schools, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 
SCHOOL SCISSORS 


Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
with steel screw to keep the blades in proper alignment for easy cut- 
ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods of drop forg- 


ing, grinding, and heat treating to 


insure a high-grade pair of scissors 


that will hold a lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 
A delightfully smooth and easy- 

cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 

anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will be replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


Blunt End Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FAMOUS SINCE 1874 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003 Telling the story of Goldie Locks and the Three 
Bears. Three sheets of cardboard, each containing twelve 
miniature pictures in bright color, of incidents in the story 
on one side and one large picture on the reverse are cut 
into sections and laid on cards with text referring to each 
small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its cor- 
responding word space, the work is turned over, and the 
large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat work 
in keeping with progressive child training. 

In strong box with colored picture label. 


Mailing weight, 1 |b. 6 oz. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Terminal Commerce Building 
401 North Broad St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Sharp Point Scissors 
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Practice Exercises in Reading 


By ARTHUR I. GATES 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
and 
CELESTE COMEGYS PEARDON 
Author of ‘‘ Adventures in a Big City” 


Four booklets which aim to develop all-round profi- 
ciency in four representative types of reading 


TYPE A—Reading to Appreciate General Significance 
TYPE B—Reading to Predict Outcome of Given Events 
TYPE C—Reading to Understand Precise Directions 
TYPE D — Reading to Note Details 


These Practice Exercises in Reading provide material suitable 
for developing one or all of four of the most important forms of 
reading that children and adults are called upon to use. They 
are designed to supplement the other reading experiences of a 
child and are constructed and arranged to make the training as 
direct as possible. They will produce a maximum of improve- 
ment for the amount of time and material required. 

Each booklet comprises 62 exercises. The books for Grade 3 
are now ready, price 25 cents each. Teacher’s Manual, 25 cents. 
Sampte set of 4 books and Manual, $1.00, 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College New York City 


Columbia University 


ENGRAVING 


MASSASOIT company 


DESIGNERS RETOUCHERS PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
MASSACHU 


SPRINGFIELD, SETTS. 


Specializing 
in Fine Plates for 


School Annuals 
Personal Greeting Cards 


Specially Designed 
Diplomas for 


Private 


and Public Schools 


PICTURE YOUR PROPUC' 
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FRONTIERS OF CHILDHOOD 


Just how American children are going to develop 
into healthy citizens when at least 1,500,000 children 
every year are reported as suffering from a communi- 
cable, which in most cases means a preventable, 
disease, was one of the questions raised in the Public 
Health Section of the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection. Fifteen per cent of 
the total deaths in this country every year are caused 
by such diseases. Of the million children with weak 
or damaged hearts, of the hundreds of thousands 
with impaired hearing and the thousands with defec- 
tive eyesight, many have become thus handicapped as 
a result of communicable diseases. From fifty to 
seventy-five per cent of the nation’s crippled children 
owe their condition to infantile paralysis and tuber- 
culosis. In the prevention and control of communi- 
cable disease there are still frontiers to be conquered. 

Other evidence of inadequate public health meas- 
ures in many sections of the country, especially in 
rural districts and small communities, exists in the 
record of two hundred and fifty-eight milk-borne 
epidemics during the past six years. The children 
of the nation are not yet protected as they can be 
from such diseases as typhoid fever, scarlet fever, 
septic sore throat and diphtheria. Pasteurization 
of milk and immunization against disease are still 
neglected by many of our people. 

Another frontier is presented by the six million 
improperly nourished children in the United States. 
This, the Conference finds, is due rather to lack of 
knowledge than to poverty. Every child, for instance, 
is getting on an average but little more than a pint 
of milk a day. According to scientific studies the 
growing child requires at least a quart of milk a day 
for the building of bones and teeth. If the future 
citizen of America is to realize the potential size and 
strength of his physical endowment, the American 
child,.today must have both safe milk and more 
milk . 


REDUCING DIPHTHERIA DEATHS 


A striking illustration of what can be accomplished 
through a concentrated drive against one disease is 
seen in the remarkable decrease in the number of 
deaths from diphtheria in New York City since the 
Diphtheria Prevention Commission began its work. 
The annual report of the commissioner of health of 
New York City for 1930 reports only 199 deaths from 
diphtheria in that year. This is 57 per cent lower 
than the figure for 1929 and 70 per cent lower than 
that for 1928. Only 3,806 cases were reported in 
1930, which means a decrease of more than 55 per 
cent in comparison with 1929 and of more than 70 
per cent in comparison with the average for the past 
10 years. 

The activities of the commission will continue 
until the close of 1931, when its work will be taken over 
by the department of health. 
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What One School Garden is Doing for the 
Community 
(Continued from page 5) 


The fountain in the center of the garden was very 
attractive, but the walks leading up to it from every 
side, although bordered with flowers, seemed unfin- 
ished. A member of the Board of Education, a con- 
tractor by profession, took up the task of finding 
flagstones suitable for the purpose. Demolishing 
an old house shortly after, he discovered some very 
beautiful flagstones which he brought to the school 
and had the boys place in the garden walks. 

The garden is now a reality, and visitors and con- 
vention delegates are brought to see it. It has 
become a prize winner in flower shows held from 
time to time, and letters from other schools are 
received constantly, inquiring as to the methods used. 
Although five years have passed since the beginning 
of the garden, none of the children have lost interest 
in it. They are particularly thrilled when visitors 
call, exclaim over the flowers and drink tea flavored 
with their own mint leaves. They also have a 
peculiar pride in the home gardens inspired by the 
school project, and especially do they like to send 
plants and share their interest with other children. 


No other project fostered in this school has met with 
such success. 


Finding Education in Common 
Experiences 
(Continued from page 8) 


RELATED READING ACTIVITIES 
The excursions and the construction of the dairy 
provided the content for many stories which were 
dictated by the children, recorded by the teacher, and 
later made into booklets to be read by the children. 


The following are a few of the stories: 


Edwin’s Stool. 
Edwin made a milk stool. 
It has four legs. 
We shall sit on it to milk the cows. 


Our Aprons. 
The girls are making aprons. 
They are white. 
Weshall wear them when we milk. 


OTHER OUTCOMES 

The educational values of this unit of work were 
many and far-reaching. Vital health lessons grew out 
of it. An interest in and respect for a fundamental 
community service, joy in working and playing 
together, as well as practice in meeting and solving 
real problems on the level of the child’s interest and 
understanding, were only a few of the other worth- 
while outcomes yielded by this activity. 


LLY 


225. West 454 YORK 


There's an air 
hospitality like/ || 


Adjacent to every 
activity...60o bright, 
sunlit rooms. ..- 


Accommodations for 
TWO in a double bed- 
ded room at the usual 


$6900 $= 00 
to 


daily 


F. D. SOFIELD 


Managing Director 


STANDUP COLOREDLELIERS 


ARE 


LEARNING THE ALPHABET 
IS SUCH FUN WITH THESE 


STAND-UP COLORED LETTERS 


B 1001—There are fifty-two letters—two complete alphabets— 
and twenty numerals—two each 1 to 0—substantially made of 
unbreakable fibre that will stand the constant handling to which 
this kind of material is naturally subjected—and will not show 
wear. Three inches high, lacquered in the six standard colors with 
two stained wooden base racks in which to stand the letters erect. 
Included is a list of more than 100 simple basic words. Parti- 
tioned box with brilliant colored label. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


2249 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
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MODELINE 


It is always plastic, can be used 
over and over again. It improves 
with age. Is antiseptic and clean. 


Comes packed in 1-lb. packages, either in assorted colored 
strips or in solid colors. 


SAMPLES GLADLY FURNISHED TO TEACHERS | 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


| 
| 
Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. | 


DANVERS, MASS. 


HILL-MATHIAS 
EASEL 


Designed by 
MARGARET MATHIAS 


Substantial 
and Firm! 


Made of oak, of joint screw 
construction, held ly open 
with a lock step-ladder brace. 
Made of three-ply board. 


A tray is firmly fastened to the 
easel, containing an inner tray 
which has eight holes 234” in 
diameter; designed to hold small 
sized jelly glasses firmly in place. 

This tray holds the paint and catches the drip, and is easily 
removable for cleaning. The size of the board on the easel is 
18”x 24". The easel is 50” high and 26” wide; frame is of filled 


and stained natural oak, with green enamel tray. 


. . 625 Hill-Mathias Easel, Single, each $8.00 
Made in th 
ey bea Hill-Mathias Easel, Dual type, each 12.50 


. MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


120 East 16th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Kindergarten-Primary Training in the 
University 
(Continued from page 15) 
Means. 
Situations which give frequent opportunities for 
participation in music, such as: 


(a) Listening to simple songs and instrumental 
music. 

(b) Frequent experiences in group singing of 
short songs. 

(c) Individual singing in the plays, games and 


other social situations where required. 


Situations which enable the teacher to observe the 
responses and to give necessary help to individuals, 
such as: 


(a) Encouragement of the child’s natural impulse 
to sing at this work and play. 

Playful exercises in tone production. 
Stimulation of appropriate responses to high 
and low, loud and soft, fast and slow, long and 


short. 


(b) 
(c) 


Attainments. 

Ability to enjoy listening to good music. 

Ability to enter into group singing with pleasure. 

Ability on the part of the majority of children to 
sing a few songs in the clear, light tone characteristic of 
young children. 

Suggestions. 

Avoid the selection of songs for the kindergarten 
which are indicated as first-grade material. Select 
songs which are within the range of the child’s voice 
and development. 

Songs for little children are short and rhythmic 
with the melody easily sustained. 

The adult song as an art product has a distinct 
place and may be used to give pleasure or create a 
mood, providing familiar and childlike content is chosen. 

Instrumental music and records should be in keeping 
with the child’s stage of development and in harmony 
with the desired mood and response. 

Methods. 

Children should hear a song many times before 
being allowed to participate in singing. Time, 
melody and rhythm must not be sacrificed to the 
learning process. Necéssary repetition will come 
through plays involving responses to certain tones and 
phrases. 

The singing periods should be short, frequently 
without piano accompaniment. * ‘ 

Create situations which will call forth individual 
and small group responses. 

Encourage the children ‘‘to think and voice original 
melodies.”’ 


Their ‘‘Little Farm’’ Project 
(Continued from page 12) 


of the size of the foundation of the house on your farm 
map in what you would consider a good location for it. 
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3. How many cubic feet of 
earth would have to be re- 
moved for the cemént 
foundation of the house if 
you make the foundation in 
the same proportion as 
houses of regular size? 
Class visits contractor at 
work near by. 

4. What mixture is used for 

cement foundations? How 

much? 

What will the stone cost if 

we decide to build the 

house of native limestone? 

(Children and_ teachers 

found it necessary to bar- 

gain with quarrymen and 
stonemasons in getting 
exact figures.) 

6. How much lumber will be 
required for the floor of the 
two rustic bridges planned 
for thestream? How many 
feet of cedar poles will be 
required to complete the 
bridges? What will they 
cost? Here the ‘grounds 
committee’ found it neces- 
sary togo after data,for no- 
body knew what cedar trees 
would cost. 

These problems are typical of 
the many problems that came up 
as the work progressed. 


Drawing. 


1. Draw to scale a plan for 
the farm showing location 
of the house and barn. 
(This follows study of pic- 
tures of ideal farms in the 
valley.) 

2. Study plans and pictures of 
houses typical-of the finest 
inthe valley. Draw a house 
plan that you would like 
for our little farm. Draw 
to same scale as farm plan. 

3. Draw plan for rustic bridges. 


The study of style of architec- 
ture, materials used, and other 
details connected with the draw- 
ing of plans for the house included 
history and geography so many 
times that we hesitated to desig- 
nate the period a drawing period, 
but this was part of the plan to show 
the unity of all activities. 


Group Activities: 


Clearing grounds of weeds and 

trash. 

Measuring fields. 

Laying of foundations, roads and 

fields. 

Collecting tools, and caring for 

them. 

Digging foundations. 

Making gardens. 

Collecting insects and classifying 
them as friends or enemies to 
farmers. More reading was 
required here because the 
pupils felt the need of finding 
out how to get rid of insects. 


Building roads. 
Leveling lawn. 
Program for corner-stone laying. 


The committees which were re- 
sponsible for each piece of work met 
all of the problems that committees 
in real life meet. They found 
that some people leave all the hard 
work for others. They found some 
members very capable and willing 
to make any sacrifice in order to 
reach the goal. They found that it 
was much more difficult to actually 
do than to read about what some- 
body else had done. In the end 
they had a deeper respect for the 
achievements of the men and 
women who did the pioneering in 
the Shenandoah Valley. 


Neo) 


Songs for 


Johnny-Jump-Up 


INLIKE a great deal of ‘‘juvenile 
| } verse’ these SONGS were writ- 
for a child, not for grown-ups. 
They are answers to children’s ques- 
tions and requests. They give an ac- 
curate but whimsical picture of the 
child’s mind in the process of reason- 
ing, and they’re charmingly illus- 
trated. 


Kindergarten teachers are finding 
these SONGS admirable to read aloud 
to children. Why not order a copy 
for both your own and the school 
library today ? $1.50 


You will also want “THE Con- 
STRUCTIVE Home” by Mrs. Ivah E. 
Deering. ‘One of the few books on 
the home and childhood which pur- 
sues primarily a constructive aim.””— 


Dr. Beard Glueck. $1.50 


At all dealers or from the publisher. 


RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc., New York 


THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A laboratory filled with ingenious machines for 

testing Lead strength, smoothness, flexibility, and 

wearing quality, is striving incessantly to furnish 

in Eagle School Pencils the utmost possible 
value for the taxpayer's dollar. 


Our School Catalog, showing many interesting pencil tests, 
will be sent to you gladly. 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Good Times Together 
(Continued from page 26) 


IV 

FOR OTHER PLAYTIMES 

1. Rhythms for the littlest ones; 
for out-of-doors, interpreted freely: 

The See-saw 
The Windmill 
The Birds 
The Butterflies 
The Rabbit 
2. Dances for the out-of-doors: 
Flower Children 
Play 
Pipes of Pan! 

3. A Trailing Trip. A group 
of five or seven children with an 
adult member leave the _ school 
grounds twenty minutes. before 
the others. This group has been 
studying about different ways in 
which the Indians mark a trail 
through the woods. They have 
told the others that they want to 
try out the Stone Trail, which is 
marked by leaving five or more 
stones in a little pile. This is 
the sign to follow. When a large 
pile of stones is found it means 


JERSEY CITY 


to learn.to write with? 


that the trail ends there and the 
leaders are hiding within forty 
feet of theend. They have invited 
the other groups to follow them. 

The others start, follow the trail 
to the end, find the leaders, and all 
return together. On the home- 
ward journey they see how many 
signs of spring they can find along 
the way. 


1 See Dances in ‘‘Good Times for All Times’’; 
Samuel French, New York City. 


Making the Best of the Old 
Schoolroom 
(Continued from page 23) 

A large flag, preferably of silk, 
is a great addition, but unless one 
of reasonable freshness can be 
obtained, it had better be omitted. 
Shabby, faded flags of any size 
obviously are out of place in the 
schoolroom. They are not decora- 
tive and decrease, rather than 
increase, children’s respect for the 
symbol of their country. In large 


measure what the ideals of that 
country are to be a few decades 
hence is being determined in thous- 
ands of schoolrooms where little 


Wi shouldn’t all Beginners 


Beginners’ pencils, if only Beginners’ pencils are 


Improvements come from specialists in touch with the facts. 
And to you we offer our free Beginners’ Packet for experiment and 


action. Write—School Bureau, Pencil Sales Department 205-J 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Company 


NOTE TO PRIMARY TEACHERS— 
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children gather. Of the lasting 
impressions being made upon the 
minds and hearts of these count- 
less little citizens, surely the school- 
rooms themselves are factors of 
enough real importance to make 
them worthy of every teacher’s 
consideration. 


Ways and Means in the 
Project Method 
(Continued from page 20) 

description came so clearly and 
with intense feeling. I said, ‘Well, 
where would you put the edge of 
the beach.’ Her hand made a 
quick line. ‘And where would 
the sky and sea meet?’ She drew 
another quick line. ‘And the old 
woman?’ I asked. ‘But I can’t 
draw an old woman with a shawl.’ 
So I volunteered to pose. I drew 
a sweater over my head and 
shoulders like a shawl and turned 
my back. She sketched it in 
roughly and thanked me. I left 
her and without further help she 
finished the painting, an exceed- 
ingly fine thing, full of the sense of 
sea, grayness and loneliness. It 


learn to write with 


right for Beginners 
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was only her second painting, but 
the feeling she had about the scene 
carried her over the _ problems 
she met on the way. She forgot 
her fears.” 

This is an example of sympa- 
thetic and rare teaching insight. 
It brought out the child’s best. 
This was appropriate for the older 
child. This same way of working 
- would not in its entirety be appro- 
priate to the younger children. 

The lower grade child does not 
draw or paint from the object; 
he draws from his mental image of 
it. A pose would confuse him 
because it would complicate his 
thinking. He could not make free 
lines with his crayon and at the 
same time try to look at an object. 
It helps him more to remind him 
of the chief characteristics of the 
object he is drawing by means of 
a pose, pictures or a description. 
For example, if it is a rabbit, remind 
him of its long ears and then leave 
him to draw, paint or model from 
his mental picture. 

Mrs. Cain further discusses giv- 
ing the child help as follows: 

“T never come to a pupil unless 
called. - This was not planned but 
came as a result of my feeling that 
while they were working enthusi- 
astically they had something to 
say and were saying it to their 
satisfaction, and therefore needed 
to be let alone. I feel it a viola- 
tion of the creative process for one 
human being to direct or to inter- 
rupt another. This does not mean 
that they do not learn the technic 
of their art, but that it comes to 
them at the point in their develop- 
ment when they are ready to 
receive it. Often I am surprised 
at the quick response and the 
results that follow from a sugges- 
tion. I feel sure that its chief 
value lies in its timeliness.”’ 

Creative activity makes work a 
joy. A popular idea of play is 
the absenoe of work, whereas there 
is no form of play that is as per- 
manently and highly satisfying as 
is creative work, into which the 
individual is putting his best self. 
Indeed, it is the absence of fear 
rather than the absence of work 


that determines the capacity of 
men for play. 


Old Horse Keeps Easter 
(Continued from page 45) 


crowded. People hurrying. Trucks, 
automobiles, fire engines, police 
wagons, ambulances, more trucks, 
more automobiles. 

Down the spring street in the 
city comes an automobile painted 
yellow. ‘“Grr-rr! Toot! Hss-ss! 
Grr-rr!’”” the automobile says 
rudely to whatever it meets. With 
lights like giant’s eyes, an engine 
breathing fire, the automobile 
comes. Suddenly the brakes make 
a grinding noise like a dragon’s 
teeth, for the automobile stops. It 
has to stop, for it is face to face with 
an Old Horse, who says ‘‘Neigh”’ 
loudly. The Old Horse is bringing 
spring to the City. He is drawing 
the flower cart. 

Since early this morning, when 
the flowerman harnessed him to his 
cart, which goes slowly up and 
down the streets, the Old Horse 
has been at work. Such a full 
flower cart! White lilies like bells. 
Red and pink geraniums for win- 
dow boxes. Daisies, brought from 
the country, to bloom in city pots. 
Red, yellow and purple tulips. 
Pink, white and purple hyacinths. 
Everyone is happy to see the flower 
cart; not even a yellow automobile 
passes it, but must stop to buy a 
pot of tulips. This is an adventure 
for the Old Horse! 

There are not many horses to be 
had for drawing city flower carts. 
They must not be afraid of the 
trafic. They must not trot, pace, 
or gallop, but go slowly, waiting 
while the flowerman calls: 
mignonette! Easter lilies! Here 
you are; fresh white lilacs.’’ Here 
he comes, Old Horse and his flower 
cart, down our block. The chil- 
dren follow him and the mothers 
buy their arms full of blossoms. 
Not even the automobile is as 
important on our street, in spring, 
as he. Give him a lump of sugar 
and an apple. He will munch and 
crunch and shake his mane, remem- 
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TEACH SAFETY 
with these good posters 


Here are safety poster problems 
that are different and not too 
childish. They teach caution. 
Posters are large enough to 
trace if you wish, but they are 
also excellent for cut paper, 
crayon and water colors. Eight 
84"x11” posters 
in 2 colors...38 
others smaller. 
Folder tells you 
how to plan and 
run safety work 
in your school. 


SAFETY 
POSTERS 


The School Arts Magazine 
135 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please send Safety Posters portfolio. Enclosed is $1. 
NAME 
ADDRESs___ 


“IT MADEIT’’ READING BOOK 


8478—Thirty-two outline pictures on 
loose leaves to be colored, each with 
accompanying reading lesson. Direc- 
tions for coloring are included in the 
reading text. The thirty-two sheets 
provide silent reading seat work for 
one child for the entire year. For the 
closing lesson the child colors his own 
cover, and binds the sheets together 
into a book Price, $0.30 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


DESIGNERS ART 


Drawing, Painting, Design 


Course in School Arts Training 
July 1-29 


Under direction of Frederick W. Ried 
Director of Art, State Normal School, Framingham 


Write for Catalog 


LUDWIG S. FRANK, Director 
376 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Used in all the pubhe schools of 
New York for thirty-six years, and 
most all the Boards of Education ip 
the principal cities, Send for tll- 
ustrated 40th edition, 
on Silicate wall, rol 


~ 
NEW TOBE GILICAT.. 
90-32-24 Vesey Bt, New Yoru. 
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Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


the light all day; 
subjected to irritating chalk 
dust; correcting papers or do- 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 


A few drops of Murine Night 


and Morning will protect your 
EYES from irritation and keep 
them in a Clear, Bright, 
Healthy Condition. Harmless! 


Write THE MURINE COMPANY 
Dept. 77, Chicago 
for FREE EYE CARE BOOK 


RINE, 


Ww HAVE represented the MILTON BRADLEY 
Company in above territory for over a quar- 
ter of a century. 

We will mail our catalog “A” listing the com- 
plete line of Bradley Kindergarten Equipment 
and Primary Supplies, any place in this territory, 
upon request. 

Send orders for Bradley Quality Books and sub- 
scriptions for AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, for this 
territory, to address below. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


922 Oak Street Kansas City, Mo. 


Teachers‘will find 
PRIMER 
PICTURE AND 
WORD 
STAMPS 

very helpful. 


For sale by ail 


bee 
gehool supply firms. 


HANS H. HELLESOE, 
2444 Ainslie'St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


bering the country where his flow- 
ers had their roots. 

“Come, Whitey! Whoa! Wait 
for us!’ the children in the coun- 
try called to him. At first he 
pretended that he did not hear the 
children, but that was only part of 
the game. Then he took them for 
rides. Trotting, galloping, they 
went, with the wind blowing his 
mane and a child’s arms tight about 
his neck. Riding among the stars 
they went, a field full of stars. 

Coming down our street, draw- 
ing the spring flower cart, Old 
Horse remembers the country wind 
in his face and the children riding 
with him in turns. You have 
chosen a pot of daisies from the 
flower cart? That should last a 
long time and when it stops blos- 
soming, you may plant the roots in 
your yard. That should please 
Old Horse, too, who was a colt ina 
daisy field. Rub his nose and 
whisper ‘‘Happy Easter’’ in his 
ear. 

This is a story of Today. It is 
spring in the City and Old Horse 
brings us a garden, walking up and 
down, and along our street. Old 
Horse dream-walking. 


The Water Buffalo and the 
Mountain Cow 
Translated from the Chinese 
by EpitH TRAVER 


In China instead of our good 
cows, there are the Water Buffalo 
and the Mountain Cow. The 
Water Buffalo is large, with big 
horns and a tight gray skin. The 
Mountain Cow is small; she has a 
hump on her back, and a reddish- 
brown coat that hangs in great 
folds under her neck. They have 
not always worn these coats, and 
this is the way that the change 
came about. 

One day, long ago, it was very 
hot, and the Water Buffalo and the 
Mountain Cow went down to the 
river for a swim. They took off 
their coats and laid them under the 
bamboo trees before they went into 
the water. As they were bathing, 
they heard a tiger coming, and 
splashed out of the water in a hurry. 


The Mountain Cow reached the 
bank first, and, catching up a 
coat, off she ran, putting it on as 
she went. The Water Buffalo ran 
after her, putting on the other coat. 
But she soon found that it was too 
small. The Mountain Cow had 
taken the wrong coat! 

So the Water Buffalo called after 
her, “Ua, ua, ua!” “Change, 
change, change!”’ 

But the Mountain Cow called 
back, ‘‘ Mai, mai, mai!’’ ‘‘I will not, 
I will not, I will not!’’ 

So to this day the Mountain 
Cow wears the loose brown coat, 
and the Water Buffalo the tight 
gray one. And, whenever they 
meet each other, the Water Buffalo 
calls out, ‘‘Ua, ua, ua!” 

And the Mountain Cow answers, 
“‘Mai, mai, mai!”’ 


The Visiting Child Guidance 
Clinic in Action 
(Continued from page 17) 

with specialists devoted to the 

work of helping their children. 

The first observation made by 
anyone considering the purpose of 
the first visiting child guidance 
clinic in California would be its 
inability to give service to all com- 
munities in the state; for to handle 
adequately the clinical needs of 
California in child guidance a 
score or more of such clinics should 
be in the field continuously. Thus 
the clinic must of necessity be 
selective with regard to the place 
that is chosen for service, and also 
must be restricted in the amount 
of service which can be rendered 
in any individual community. To 
meet immediately the questions 
which are raised by these two 
apparent limitations of the clinic, 
it should be stated that its funda- 


.mental purpose educational. 


We are primarily interested in 
informing the people of the state, 
especially those who are concerned 
with the welfare of children, of the 
values of such clinical service and 
the significance of mental hygiene 
for happy and effective childhood. 

To be sure, many children will 
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be brought to the clinic yearly. 
We will make fairly intensive stud- 
ies of such children and suggest to 
those interested in them, teachers, 
parents, school principals, and 
others, what we consider to be pos- 
sible ways and means of improving 
the general behavior of these chil- 
dren. We hope to be able to follow 
up such cases by further clinical 
study. In all cases in which chil- 
dren are studied they will be given 
as careful and thorough diagnosis 
and observation as is possible for 
us to do. In other words, we are 
not studying the children merely 
for the purpose of demonstrating 
to others the value of this work, 
but we are also definitely concerned 
with helping all of the individual 
children studied. Accordingly, 
while our general plan is educa- 
tional in nature, actually we shall 
do a great deal of concrete and 
definite service for children in com- 
munities throughout the state and 
for their teachers and parents. 

As a result of this two-year 
period of demonstration, we hope 
to extend the actual clinical service 
available for children in the State 
of California. Our purpose is not 
the accomplishment of this through 
the development of a large clinic 
staff and many state clinics out in. 
the field, but rather the eventual 
discontinuance of the state visiting 
child guidance clinic as local com- 
munities develop such service for 
themselves. Yet it is apparent 
that it will be many years before 
all communities in the state have 
accomplished this. 

There is so much need through- 
out the state for this type of serv- 
ice, and such a genuine demand 
already evidenced, that we have no 
desire to enter a community in 
which such clinical facilities are 
already present. It may be that 
in some cases a partially developed 
local clinic may be materially 
assisted in its organization and in 
the planning of its work by the 
California Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, and this type of assist- 
ance will willingly be given if the 
community feels the need for it. 

In addition to the encourage- 


ment of local communities in the 
development of their own clinical 
facilities, our demonstrations will 
serve to awaken interest in other 
mediums of service to the well- 
being of children. Among these 
will be such measures as vocational 
and educational guidance, the value 
of occupational placement bureaus 
maintained by the local school 
system, the usefulness of such 
specialists as school counselors and 
visiting teachers, and the need of a 
comprehensive recreational pro- 
gram in the community. 

Since our work is largely with 
children of school age, a preference 
should be given to children of those 
ages, although preschool children 
will also be studied. In cases in 
which the condition is obviously 
one of feeble-mindedness the child 
should not be referred to a clinic of 
this type, except possibly for pur- 
poses of diagnosis or confirmation 
of diagnosis. 
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Since the primary object of the 
clinic is demonstration rather than 
complete clinical service, a diversity 
of cases is more desirable than 
uniformity. That is, it would not 
be satisfactory to go into a com- 
munity and study merely a group of 
high school girls, or a group com- 
posed entirely of kindergarten chil- 
dren. On the contrary, cases 
should be selected so that all per- 
sons in the community, who are 
vitally concerned with the welfare 
of children, will be interested in 
the results of the studies. 

A matter of great importance in 
the treatment of the _ behavior 
difficulties of children is the co- 
operation of the parents. The 
clinic can only be of real help to 
children in cases where the parents 
are willing to do their part. If 
for any reason the parent is opposed 
to the child being studied by the 
clinic, it is apparent that such a 
case should not be included. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten and Primary 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES 
The GEO. M. HENDRY CoO., Limited 


129 Adelaide Street West 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


410 U.S.NA BAN 


Largest Teacher's Agency in the West. 


Every teacher needs it. 


exceptionally low price. 


Card Sewing, $0.7 

Crayon Work $0.70 
Mat Weaving, $0.2! 

10 Christmas oarde, $0.40 


E. STEIGER & CO. 


TEACHERS, WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER 
_POSITIONS—Our th the Er Entire West 


ROCKY (MT. TEACHERS AGENCY 


We Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates. 


Photo copies made from original, 25 for $1.50. Copyrighted Booklet, “ 
tion, with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., etc.,”’ 


Write today for enrollment card and information. 


GIFTS for the Little Ones 


Steiger’s Kindergarten Occupations for the Nursery 


Boxes containing a generous supply of correct kindergarten material for one or twochildren at an 


Chain Making pee Bead Stringing, $0.70 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
Our Kindergarten Catalog, 16th Edition, mailed gratis upon request 


49 Murray St. 


Publishers and Manufacturers of Kindergarten Material 


BRANCr 

LUMBER EX 

MIN NEAP 


Mor VER, COL 


How to Apply and Secure Promo- 
free to members; 50c to non-members. 


NEW YORK 
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KINDERGARTEN NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


PERRY 
————————Founded 1898 by ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 


Three-year course for high school graduates desiring to 
become nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and play- 
ground teachers. Limited enrollment insures personal 
attention. Supervised practice teaching. University 
credits. Send for booklet ‘‘Training Children.” 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 77, Boston, Mass. 


WHEELOCK SCHOOL 


Kindergarten—Primary Training 
University Credits 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 


70 Central Park West, Cor. 67th Street 
NEW YORK 


MEELLS 

KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TEACHERS | 

66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Two- and three-year courses for kindergarten and pri- 

mary teachers accredited by leading universities to- 

ward degree in Education. High standards. Excellent 

equipment. Exceptional residence facilities. Admission 

September and February. Send today for catalog KC. 


100 RIVERWAY BOSTON, MASS. 
ILLMAN TRAINING SCHOOL 


For Kindergarten and Primary Teachers 


ATIONAL COLLEGE and 
OF EDUCATION College 


Summer session begins June 19—especially planned to meet the 
needs of teachers from nursery school through 6th grade. Write 
for catalog. 


EDNA D. BAKER, Pres., Box E-4l, Evanston, Ill. 


Two. and Three-Year Courses 


Residence for Limited Number 


a 
4 A. T. ILLMAN, Principal, Box K, 4000 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Culver-Smith Kindergarten 
Training School 


11 North Marshall St., Hartford, Conn. 
SEVENTEENTH YEAR—1930-1931 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE. INDUSTRIAL WORK. DORMITORY. 


Catalogue sent on application 


ADVERTISE 


YOUR TRAINING SCHOOL 
IN AMERICAN CHILDHOOD 


Address Secretary, 


29 Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Kindergarten~ Primary 


Located in Central Chicago on the Lake Front 


Kindergarten, Primary, ry Schools. Accredited. Dormitory i 
residential district of iayde Park. Fine equipment. Send for ance 


Summer School Opens June 22. Write for free bulletin. 
ADDRESS REGISTRAR Box 50 616 S. Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


KINDERGARTEN NORMAL DEPARTMENT 
of the Kate Baldw 
FREE KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIATION 
ad 


HORTENSE M. OROUTT, Principal oft the School and 
Supervisor of Kindergarte: 


SAVANNAH, 


The oldest and most important publication in its 
field—and the only kindergarten periodical reach- 
ing a large number of first grade teachers who 
are logical prospects for kindergarten training. 


LL 


